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The Church in Wartime 


A Message issued by the Federal Council of Churches 


* * 


We have a three-fold responsibility: as citizens of a nation which, under 
God, is dedicated to human freedom; as members of the Church in America: 
and as members of the world-wide Church. 


As citizens we gratefully acknowledge a priceless national heritage of 
freedom and democratic ideals. This heritage we are resolved to defend and 
to bequeath unimpaired and strengthened to those who follow us. We rededi- 
cate ourselves to the highest purposes of this nation and to its unfinished task 
of building a more truly free and democratic society. 


* * 


As members of the Church in America we have responsibilities 
which only the Church can discharge. It must ceaselessly bring to judgment 
those individual and social sins, at home and abroad, which are the cause of 
our disaster. The Church must minister in every Christ-like way to men 
in the midst of war. 


The host of young men who in this hour of crisis answer their country’s 
call are a special concern of the Church. It encompasses with gratitude and 
prayer all now summoned to render sacrificial service, whether in the armed 
forces or in other work of national importance. It honors the sincere con- 
science of every man. It sends many of its ministers to serve as chaplains 
and seeks to create a wholesome environment in every camp community. 


In days of trial, the Church cleaves to a steady faith. When bitterness 
and hatred may easily overwhelm us, the Church is still the stronghold of 
goodwill. It counts dear all basic human rights. It befriends loyal minori- 
ties, including those of alien birth or those descended from peoples with 
whose governments our country is now at war. It should care for refugees 
and prisoners of war and others caught in the appalling suffering of our world. 


The Church must be in the vanguard of preparation for a just and dur- 
able peace. We must build now the spiritual foundations for a better order 
of the world. This task is immediate. 


* * 


As members of the world-wide Church, which transcends all differ- 
ences of race and nation, we have obligations which reach beyond our own 
country. We must preserve at all costs the world-wide Christian fellowship, 
without which no free world order of justice and peace can be achieved. In 
times of war Christians in different nations are still members of the one Body 
of Christ. They must pray, not merely for their own national interest, but 
that God’s will may be done in and through all nations. They must remem- 
ber that in every warring nation there are men and women who, in spite of 
different political allegiances, are one with us in the ecumenical Church and 
who also pray for its fuller realization and the coming of God’s Kingdom in 
the world. As this universal Church strengthens and extends its fellowship 
and deepens its loyalty to one Lord and Master it will be the greatest of all 
forces binding a broken world together. 
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What's to Come? 


Everywhere people have or will 
have to revise their lives to meet war 
activities and needs. Today’s Daily 
Nebraskan is full of such stories as, 
possible revision of the university 
curriculum, thousands of college men 
recruited for navy training, new war 
courses in the university, and plans to 
help students called into military ser- 
vice to continue their educations 
through extension courses. Similar 
changes are taking place in every other 
school in the country. Grinnell Col- 
lege, for example, has announced plans 
for issuing degrees to students called 
for military service during their last 
semester. 

We have to take changes in our 
stride and as many peopie are saying 
today: “We'll have to live from day to 
day and take what comes each day in 
the best way we can.”—Daily Ne- 
braskan. 


Religion’s Place 


At no time in the world’s history 
has there been such confusion in the 
mind of the average individual. War 
no longer threatens the American peo- 
ple from all sides but is now a reality 
to them, as well as the majority of 
people in the world today. 

To sustain this present crisis and to 
come out with clarity of thought the 
people must have a unifying force di- 
recting them, which can lend meaning 
to their effort and give them an opti- 
mistic faith that right will prevail re- 
gardless of future events. To a great 
many people religion is the satisfactory 
answer. One of the most hopeful re- 
sults from this conflict would be a sin- 
cere desire on the part of the people 
to develop their spiritual realm of life 
to practicality and to fit it in with the 
developments made in their mental, 
physical, and moral life. Some would 
say the religionists’ way is too ideal- 
istic. Perhaps, but man must always 
set his goal beyond reach if he is to 
better himself, always look to the fu- 
ture, and serve as an integrating force 
in society—June D. Cleveland, in 
Oklahoma Daily. 
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Speed-up Education 


The student in times of war faces 
many problems. He realizes the abso- 
lute necessity of participating in the 
victory struggle. At the same time he 
realizes the importance of being an in- 
telligent, thinking man; he realizes 
the value of continuing his education. 
Sometimes it is not possible to do 
both. Boys are called for service and 
school has to be forgotten for the 
present. 

We know that post-war problems are 
going to require many thoughtful peo- 
ple. We can picture also the difficul- 
ties that would present themselves if 
we tried to come back and finish 
school after the war. 

The obvious and logical solution to 
our problems is to finish school before 
going into some sort of service. There- 
fore, regardless of the specific plan 
we want it possible for us to finish 
our education sooner than we would 
otherwise. We want to be equipped 
to face the problems that are to come 
—we deem it necessary to adopt some 
plan which will speed up our educa- 
tional process—Daily Northwestern. 


War Echoes from the East 

Nations are treading on shaky 
ground these days. Before we know 
it the Philippines may be called upon 
to defend an independence that we 
have not yet acquired. Nevertheless, 
we believe that the Filipinos should not 
lose their hope for independence. The 
Philippines have by leaps and bounds 
prepared for any eventuality, and this 
should increase our faith in our ca- 
pacity to take things as they come. 

But let us not be so selfish as to oc- 
cupy ourselves with our independence 
problem while we have, with the Unit- 
ed States, a common enemy to face. 
Let all our preparations be to crush 
first the head of Nazism and its allies. 
With the extermination of this perni- 
cious serpent, we shall be eliminating 
the arch-enemy of any independent na- 
tion and insuring the future independ- 
ence of the Philippines—The Silli- 
manian, Silliman University, P. I. 

(Bearing an October 24 dateline, this editorial 
came to our desk after the invasion of the Philip- 
pines had become fact.—Ed.) 





Let’s Earn the Peace 


In the current issue of Fortune, 
John Foster Dulles puts a _ finger 
squarely on a major problem: “Japan 
is almost barren of natural resources. 
If the population of Japan is to be 
contented to stay in that restricted and 
barren area it must have large imports. 
This, in turn, means that the Jap- 
anese must supply goods and services 
to the rest of the world. Otherwise 
they cannot pay for their needed im- 
ports. Without such a means of pay- 
ment Japan is in effect blockaded and 
to break that blockade will be a per- 
manent part of any Japanese pol- 


AL RE 


What Mr. Dulles is saying is that 
unless we do after this war what we 
didn’t have the collective grit to do 
after the last one—set up world 
markets and free access to the com- 
bined wealth of the world in reality— 
we'll be fighting the Japanese at 25- 
year intervals from now until dooms- 
day. 


What has been said here of Japan 
may be said in varying degree of Italy 
and Germany. How much wiser it 
would have been to have expended 
$50,000,000,000 to send our rotting 
stores of surplus foods to Germany 
and Italy and Japan in those years 
which saw the rise of totalitarianism 
in Europe and Asia. 


Let’s stop talking about “winning 
the peace” and talk about earning the 
peace. We are sacrificing now for the 
tremendous cause of self-survival. If 
we’re really interested in setting up a 
warfree world, we'll have to sacrifice 
to keep the peace, because America 
has got to realize that we are blessed 
with materials other nations of the 
world need and want, and unless we 
distribute that God-given material 
equitably and constantly, in return for 
the goods and services of the less- 
fortunate nations, we face interminable 
wars. 


That won’t be easy to face, but we 
must face it, now! 


—Yale Daily News. 
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EDITORIA L 


Dangerous Opportunity, Continued! 

Every war headline shouts at us who are still in col- 
lege, What’s your part, right now? The choices are 
grimly simple: war, CPS camp, or more college. Febru- 
ary registration days make the question even more in- 
evitable. Yet a lot of us frankly (or even not frankly) 
don’t know what to do. We suspect we must do as 
we're told, whether we are cynical or heroic about it. 
We are pleased with ourselves for being far less naive 
than the students on whom the first world war broke. 
In fact, most of us try hard not to be “noble” about 
the whole thing. Still we are anything but serene this 
month. Anyone who pretends to be is a proper object 
of prayer and psychiatry. 


Stay in School 


One reason for our uncertainty is the defense “speed- 
up” in college courses all over the country. In our more 


querulous moods we feel that the nation wants college 


to be merely an assembly-line, producing units for total 
war: keen brains, lithe bodies, and deadly strategies 
for victory. Such exaggeration highlights the question 
whether college is worth the trouble, aside from its tech- 
nical contribution to military defense. Is academic edu- 
cation suddenly a luxury? Are liberal arts majors, ex- 
plicitly, those who mildly settle back in their rocking 
chairs as they watch others put out the fire? 

Emphatically we think not—and say so not just to 
agree with the President! Granted that the short-term 
job is crucial, the end results depend upon the long- 
term job which is being tackled in college. Keeping the 
books of civilization balanced, sharpening history’s in- 
sights by study, forging out ideas for the new social and 
political order, training ourselves to live dynamically in 
voluntary community—these are a desperately vital “all 
out” for students—shared too in CPS camps. College 
is not a ghost-town for the less hardy; it may even be- 
come the crucible of a new order. “They also serve” 
who make the coming peace worth the blood it will cost. 
Of that we are certain. 


New Blood 


The long look—many felt—was notable by its absence 
in the deliberations of college presidents assembled in 
Baltimore in January to view their war responsibilities. 
Students, not administrators, must provide the construc- 
tive lead. Hunt out the individual professors who see 
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alive to its calling as a living, aching part of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. On Sunday, February 
15, picture a world-wide roll call. <A tiny silver cross 
is both uniform and banner. Bare rooms, church build- 
ings, or prison barracks, are the assembly points. 

In Tokyo, Paris, Chungking, London, Berlin, Sofia, 
Capetown, Delhi, Stockholm, Melbourne, Toronto, Ma- 
nila and Singapore we could give you their names and 
(recent) addresses. For other thousands we cannot put 
pins on a map, for they are in refugee and prison camps, 
and in the armed services. Their chief servant, T. Z. 
Koo, is “safe in Hongkong.” Another emissary, Ro- 
land Elliott, has just returned to the U.S.A. from Eu- 
rope. 

All these are members of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation. What are they doing? Oh, they are 
harmless—like loose gunpowder. Our Father, they say. 
American students say it with them, “not only with our 
lips but in our lives.” And we offer our lives in action 
and in money, for the needs of this household which is 
our’s in the Federation: 


The Family of God, 
Mars cannot destroy it— 
A Mightier One has established it. 


Christians on the Alert 


Half-baked liberal groups must protest or die. La- 
bels frighten them. They are too dead on their feet to 
look for the dynamite of constructive democracy which 
is to be found under the Civilian Defense Program. 
They are afraid to be popular. Of course there are dan- 
gers. But let us not erect one more tombstone to mark 
the pathetic futility of liberal groups which are in- 
capable of seizing opportunities for vigorous positive 
action. 

The whole phase of the defense program which is 
concerned with the extension of democracy may go 
by the boards. The pressures to oust Mrs. Roosevelt 
and Mayor LaGuardia have had something to do with 
this. But non-military, civilian control has been estab- 
lished. Alert Christian civilians will see to it that the 
possibilities are realized to the full. Failure to do so 
would be (to crib a vivid illustration from Dr. Fos- 
dick) to act like leaven, which instead of permeating 
the batter, got into a huddle and jumped out of the bowl. 


Enemy Aliens 


The threat of enemy eyes and ears in our midst is 
a real one with which the government is compelled to 
deal vigorously ; there is no use kidding ourselves. But 
inevitably there will be injustices. Of terror on the 
streets, some 90 per cent will be the result of blind mob 
hatred, and not of government procedures now estab- 
lished. 

We offer one practical point. If trustworthy aliens 
known to you personally are taken into custody, act im- 
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mediately to secure a person of high public standing 
to testify calmly, specifically, convincingly, as the 
one witness usually permitted when cases are reviewed 
by the local Enemy Alien Board. This course is abso- 
lutely essential to prevent miscarriage of justice. 


“I Was a Stranger” 


There are some Czechs, Japanese, British and Aus- 
trians among us, as well as many Chinese, who were 
Student Christian Movement members in their home 
lands. Countless other exiles will discover the life or 
the decadence of Christianity by our positive outreach 
now to draw them into our fellowship at whatever level 
—whether of human friendship or of Christian faith— 
they are ready. 

The most estranged of all are the hundreds of free- 
born fellow-citizens, loyal to this nation and its ideals, 
but classified by uninformed public opinion as aliens, 
etc., because their skin is yellow. The Christian bul- 
warks of freedom can be demonstrated in life as we 
include these friends in our Christian fellowship. Read 
the letter from an American Japanese, on another page 
of this issue. : 


Win the Peace! 


Victory in the peace depends upon building bridges 
now between the belligerents on both sides. The World 
Student Service Fund is building such bridges. 

Meanwhile the war goes on, and the Fund is doing 
a remarkable work of humanitarian service. It is sal- 
vaging human material as it lifts men’s spirits which 
otherwise would be lost in despair, and as it saves bodies 
which otherwise would be starved. The best brains of 
Europe are today in the prison camps. The finest po- 
tential leadership of China is today in the struggling, 
courageous student groups in the transplanted univer- 
sities. These men and women must be saved for the 
task of world reconstruction. We have the power to 
do this. 
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After two months in Europe 
Roland Elliott writes of 


Food, Fight 





and the Future | the cont: 


To understand Europe today one needs a vivid real- 
ization of three basic factors: The increasingly serious 
shortage and diversion of food; the steady strengthen- 
ing of a positive spiritual movement which is the anti- 
thesis of Nazism, and, the new situation created by 
Japan’s attack on the USA and America’s entry into 
the war. 

“Food is the capital question.” Only after ten days 
in France, having money that was absolutely useless to 
buy meat or eggs or milk because the shops had none, 
did I begin to know what that meant. To be hungry 
and cold, without the possibility of a satisfying meal 
or a fire, was a new experience for me. I now have a 
tiny glimmering of understanding of what it means for 
mothers to have children with colds that don’t get well, 
with cuts and bruises that will not heal because there 
is no nourishing food; or for students who cannot 
write in unheated rooms and who have difficulty with 
eyes and concentration because they lack vitamins. The 
adult and infant mortality rates have increased by over 
40 per cent in occupied and dominated zones. And as 
the realization has grown that this distress is caused 
by the expropriation of France’s own resources, propa- 
ganda about the terrible British blockade has become a 
stark joke. “It is the blockade” one hears the French 
say—of their minute milk rations, or of the total ab- 
sence of olive oil, or of the drastic rationing of their 
own precious wines, in order that the Germans may dis- 
till alcohol for war purposes. “But we want no ship- 
ments of food to feed the Germans!” That is a 
unanimous verdict. At the same time it is clear that 
relief through private agencies which administer their 
own distribution is trusted and is effective; its political 





This article was written on a zig-zag return trip (Lisbon-Portugese- 
West Africa-Brazil-Trinidad-Bermuda-New York) via clipper from 
Europe. And with it a note saying, ‘l was received as ‘a ray of hope’ 
and ‘a gleam of light’—a wholly new role for me! Then as the as- 
bestos curtain of war came clanging down, | discovered that | was 
more than a student representative. | was perhaps the last living 
channel with America. And so | found myself consultant, confi- 
dant, messenger, for relief leaders and for representatives of the 
groups in various nations who bravely, dangerously, hopefully are 
forging the foundations for future reconstruction."’ 

We welcome back our “personal observer"’—and send him forth 
immediately to college visits in every region of the country. (Roland 
Elliott is Executive Secretary of the National Student YMCA.) 
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rations in Germany are at least twice those in Occupielf ¢he batt! 
areas is not overlooked. A ten cent American hap. 
burger has as much bread as the French get in a day} Europe 
more meat than they get in a week and more butte} cultural 
than many get in a year. As the war continues the} with th 
toll in health will mount and its effects will be felt fg questior 
three generations or more. powerft 

“We must be not only Christian; we must be Chris} The : 
tian citizens.” It was amazing to me to discover hoy} the fact 
widespread in Europe, among secular as well as ref of resis 
gious leaders, there is an insistence upon the imperatiy§ Where 
necessity of rebuilding the spiritual foundations of sf the wa 
ciety on basic Christian convictions about the natug people 
of God and of man. “You cannot understand Europ land co 
unless you understand this.” It is not pietism. Iti they ca 
not a return to old ideas. It is, rather, a new asserting side so 
of the spiritual values, the disappearance or weakeningl as in tl 
of which are responsible for the rise of Nazism whic} Africa 
is the denial of these basic spiritual values.” That if iterate: 
a quotation from my notes of a talk with a Ge you ar 
now living in Germany who was trying to help mg not fo 
understand the growing opposition movement in Ger§ knows 
many. “It is not a political movement; it is a spiritud 
movement with political consequences.” In the ch 
(both Catholic and Protestant), in labor, in industry 
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by the course of military events. Thus the disregamig prison 


of human sacrifices and the campaign of “beastiality” aj perati 
the eastern front (along with evidences of Hitler’s fal§ not fz 


libility) have accelerated the growth of this positive ing it 
resistance. No one can forecast next steps. No ong them 
promises a time schedule, although time itself is img In th 
portant. There is no hint of appeasement, but ther§ mank 
is an earnest desire for understanding and for coopere§ ica w 
tion when internal changes have been made. I cannog until 
profess to know all the facts. But I am convinced thal} ation, 
the evidence I have seen is genuine and that this is ong fer 
alternative we in America should keep in mind to emg fat A 
courage and to recognize should it come to pass. and | 

From numerous independent sources I have learned It 
that lack of confidence in Hitler is general and is grow Stud 
ing. The list of his mistakes lengthens. He stoppé and 
his general staff from invasion of England. By open 
policy of dividing and exploiting France, he has los reali 
all chance of her collaboration. He demanded Mosco® W 
when his general staff said it was impossible. He 4 ship 
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I the Party have pursued toward the Russians a policy 

f “beastiality” and reprisals which has outraged the 
| 0 of ethics in the army. His alliance with Japan is 
| deeply resented. But, above all, his attempt to build 
world domination for Germany on an anti-Christian 

icy filled with hatred has tardily but really resulted 
f in a reassertion of the very values he has sought to ex- 
f terminate; he represents a philosophy of life the real 
Germany cannot accept. Even those who believe that 
the control of the gestapo 1s unshaken say that a clear 
Ellion majority of Germans are anti-Hitler. 

Apart from these deeper factors there is growing the 
practical view—and terror— -that the Nazi war machine 
- Thal js Frankenstein which, whether it succeeds or fails on 
Xcctipielf the battlefield, will bring “anarchy and bolshevization” 
i ham} to Europe. The only alternative is seen as a federated 
1 a day} Europe in which Germany would take its place as one 
> butte! cultural unit not dominating other cultures but uniting 
ues thi with them economically and politically. It is a real 
felt for question whether the forces now emerging can become 
powerful enough, in time. 
> Chrsf The nature of Japan’s inauguration of the war and 
er hows the fact of America’s entry have strengthened the spirit 
aS tei§ of resistance and confidence in all occupied countries. 
berativ§ Where there was lack of confidence in Britain’s role in 
; Of of the war and in the peace, many leaders and common 

natur§ people (I talked with both) feel that America and Eng- 
Europ land constitute a new “chemical combination” in which 
- Itif they can have confidence. In Vichy I was told by in- 
serial side sources that the stiffening of attitude is very real— 
akeningl as in the recent talks with Goering, who wanted North 
1 whiclf African bases and the French Navy. To Petain’s re- 
That if iterated “No,” Goering finally replied, “But you forget 
sermaiy you are a conquered people.” And Petain said, “I do 
elp mg not forget. The situation has changed and nobody 
in Gerf knows that better than you know it.” 
piritud 
churd} I HAVE put down these sketchy paragraphs because 
dustry} I think they may help us see why the provision of physi- 
It gos§ cal relief is so terribly important and why the mainte- 
iffecteif nance of our work among the student classes—refugees, 
sregatiy prisoners, internees, as well as regular students—is im- 
ity” @§ perative. As our needs in America mount, we must 
r’s fal} not fail to remember that these other needs are mount- 
rositiveg ing in geometric ratio. The future lies neither with 
No on} them nor with us, but with all of us working together. 
is im In their suffering they are making discoveries which 
t there} mankind needs and which will be denied to us in Amer- 
operey ica until we too suffer defeat, humiliation, hunger—or 
cannéf until we learn how to get down on our knees in humili- 
od that ation, comradeship and sacrifice, beside those who suf- 
is ont} ter on our behalf. It is not at all certain that we in 
to eg tat America are equal to this test, but I know we must 
and will try! 
earneig It filled my heart with pride and hope to see the 
growg Student Christian Movements asserting new vitality 
toppelg and leadership and keeping channels of communication 
By hisg Open. The World’s Student Christian Federation is a 
as lotf Teality—more so because of difficulties and opposition. 
foscovg. What I saw of our relief program both in its leader- 
fe ang Ship in Geneva and in the field convinced me of its 
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SIX CINQUAINS 


| OUR BURDEN 


This war 

Our pride has bought 

To crush the white man’s dream. 
Let it not also crush our faith. 
In peace. 


i) UNITED 


We stand 

United now 

To wage fierce death. Would God 
For comradeship our hearts might beat 


As one ‘ 
il OF SUCH 

My lips 

Were tight when burst 


The siren's yell, the screech 


Of bombs. But eyes grew moist when laughed 
A child 


IV WHY? 


Short time 

Ago he held 

My hand who now lies dead. 
— my life grow that he may live 
n me. 


Vv THE KINGDOM 


This year 

Holds seedlike in 

Its bloody soil a shoot 

May bloom into Time's gracious tree: 
God's love. 


Vi A DREAM? 


He told 

Us that to live 

Demands true brotherhood. 

“A dream" we cried, and worldly wise, 


We die. 
Fred W. Riggs 
Columbia University 








soundness, efficiency and amazing scope. Literally, the 
dollars American students have given have been multi- 
plied at least three-fold by the reciprocal relations with 
other organizations which welcome European Student 
Relief’s unique function and which augment its re- 
sources and leadership. Of what I saw I shall write 
and speak in greater detail later on. Now I want sim- 
ply to say most unequivocally that I heard nothing but 
praise of ESRF from any source—Jewish, Catholic 
or Protestant. My great concern is that we provide 
at least $50,000 this academic year—as the minimum 
required for the present program—without any expan- 
sion into new and equally important and needy fields. 
Next year more will be required as members multiply 
and needs deepen. 

Forced marches for us all lie ahead. I have come 
home with renewed conviction about the role of Amer- 
ica in the world of nations and about the indispensable 
contribution of the Student Christan Movement in 
creating the creators of the new world society. I thank 
God that our Movement is so ready to meet the test— 
in humility, in consecration and in confidence that 
through Jesus Christ new and abundant life is possible 
and is God’s will for all mankind. 
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MILITARY SERVICE 


Don Goldthwaite 
Camp Wolters, Texas 


LIFE for thousands of young men has changed swiftly 
and surely. The change from the freedom of civilian 
life to the more confining and strict military regime is 
not easy, and of all the adjustments that have to be 
made, the mental one is the most difficult. 

The army requires precise team work and the new- 
comer must learn to subjugate his own feelings and re- 
actions to those of his superiors and the welfare of his 
military organization. This is difficult, for the constant 
drilling and practicing of the same exercise or maneuver 
day after day may become acutely tiresome. There are 
times when one feels that this continued repetition seems 
needless. 

Daily routines include eating, sleeping, working, and 
of course off-duty hours for recreation. A considerable 
amount of the working time is spent in learning the 
techniques of modern warfare, and in maintaining 
equipment and quarters. There are a few finicky Amer- 
ican boys who complain about the food, but very few 
of us lose any considerable amount of weight, while the 
majority gain. As a matter of fact, many a young man 
in the army is eating better food than he received at 
home. Taken on the whole, there is little reason for 
complaint. Mattresses are not of the inner-spring type, 
but are sturdy and there are few who offer to get up 
before bugle call, because they cannot sleep. The fa- 
tigue that follows long hours of strenuous exercise 
soon makes one forget the feather-bed back home. 
Sleeping quarters are heated and comfortable and wash- 
ing facilities and shower baths available. 

Though much of our efforts are expended in strenu- 
ous physical exercise and the learning of new skills 
and the solving of new problems, time is given for play 
and recreation. Types of recreation in camps and army 
posts vary in relation to their accessibility to cities. Al- 
though the army furnishes recreational equipment and 
opportunities, the use of these depends somewhat upon 
the extent to which the men can find their own amuse- 
ment in nearby towns and cities. Soldiers must live. 
eat, work and play together, and dress alike. It is as if 
young men in civilian life had to eat, sleep, and live in 
their place of employment. Most army men, given half 
a chance, will find ways of entertaining themselves in 
civilian communities during off-duty hours. if the latter 
are near enough. Practical drawbacks are that the forms 
of entertainment are usually commercial and the arm) 
pay-rate in most cases restricts the choice. The army 
provides considerable equipment and supervision for 
athletic contests and games, recreation halls, and li- 
braries. But the army cannot supply the civilian con- 
tacts which are so essential to maintenance of a whole- 
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some personality and mental balance in young men, Af 
this point the civilians come into the picture. The U.$0, 
is doing a fine job in providing wholesome social tek. My o 
tionships. Good dances, musical programs, invitation} ;, the c 
to private homes are important, and perhaps most ofall} Thos. 
a wholesome and helpful mental attitude on the part 





the civilian populace. An important responsibility ot 
also on civilians and their communities. Happily, aes, | 
are accepting the challenge and are doing much to variety 
vide those social relationships between young men anil .yamin 
women so essential in keeping up a soldier’s morale, quences 


Pearl Harbor Brought New Unity 





It might have been said before December 7, 194] 
that there was a lack of purpose and direction among 
some soldiers. But Pearl Harbor and what was bad 
of it have changed that. The result of that brutal # 
tack on the army personnel is seen in a new sense @ 
direction and purpose. There is no doubt in our mi 
as to what we must do. The men in the army @ 
from all conceivable walks of life—they include @ 
lege graduates and farm-hands, sons of the rich and 
poor, they represent a variety of religious beliefs 
all work shoulder to shoulder; all share the same 
ing and food. There is variance in opinion, but 
challenge of our common enemy is welding us 1 
fighting unit. 

The officer-enlisted man relationship is good. 
emphasis seems to be in terms of “intelligent leade 
rather than “driving.” War to most of us is ai 
proposition, and all make our mistakes. It is @ 
job learning something that you have not trained 
mind to think about, and the problems to be solved) 
officers in directing and training men are complex@ 
exacting. But in spite of these difficulties we ha 
common goal—that of defeating the enemy—and 
morale is good. There is some thought about the 

(Turn to page 80) ‘ 
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CIVILIAN PUBLIC SERVICE 


David Swift 
CPS Camp, Petersham, Mass. 


WITH the steady increase of sacrifice by all citizens 
of the United States for the war effort, there is bound 
to be closer scrutiny of the Public Service camps by 
those within and without. Is it worth it to churches 
and families to spend over $35 per month per man to 
maintain this form of freedom of conscience? Now 
that there is a legal recognition of pacifists by Selective 
Service, the two most frequent questions asked will be, 
Should not the government support these camps? Does 
the present type of work project afford the conscien- 
tious objectors an opportunity to express adequately 
their positive beliefs and their desire to serve the people ? 


Simple, But Not Spartan 


My own experience is largely limited to four months 
in the camp in Petersham, Massachusetts. 

Those who have come here can be described as hating 
war even more than those sensitive citizens who are 
revolted by all the dirt of war but feel it necessary at 
times. These pacifists reached their conclusions by a 
variety of routes. A minority are agnostics who have 
examined the social and economic causes and conse- 
quences of war and have decided that it is a vicious 
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“Forty hours a week on government projects.” 
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circle resorted to by bewildered people rather than a 
means of defending ideals. The majority are avowedly 
religious pacifists. Some take their peace stand in line 
with the long tradition of a Quaker, Mennonite or 
Christadelphian background; some center their concrete 
beliefs around the Bible as an infallible body of expe- 
rience and insight, and have gotten a pacifist conclusion 
from the New Testament; some have grown into their 
religion and their pacifism more gradually through a 
myriad of influences and intuitions. But all these reli- 
gious pacifists have one attitude in common. Even more 
basic than their intellectual conclusion as to the futility 
of a war aimed at preserving ideals, is their certainty 
that if a method of life is ethically outrageous it has 
to be rejected, even when there is no clear-cut political 
alternative. For these men the terms right and wrong 
are not merely relative, but mean either with or against 
the grain of the universe. 


Life in the Petersham camp is simple but not Spar- 
tan. The buildings, put up by the government as a 
temporary lumber camp in 1938, are heated unevenly 
by voracious wood stoves. The daily food budget of 42 
cents per man allows little meat and little variety. 


We are clearing hurricane timber, digging reservoirs 
and, in fire season, are drilled and ready to fight fires. 
We work forty hours a week on the government project. 
Our daily schedule, leaves on week-ends, furloughs and 
term of service including exemptions and extensions, are 
roughly parallel to those of the army. The great dif- 
ference is that our discipline is self-imposed and not 
exerted by superior officers. A few weeks in one of 
these camps teaches one how difficult and how valuable 
real attempts at democracy are, and it is in this field 
that the camps try to develop wha. the summer volun- 
teer labor camps have achieved, a growth in self-control 
and ability to think through problems from the stand- 
point of the needs and interests of the whole group. 


The chief difficulties and values of our community 
life arise from the great variety of our social and voca- 
tional backgrounds. Slightly over half of our thirty- 
five are college men; three are Phi Beta Kappa’s and 
several prospective or actual Ph.D.’s. We have six 
farmers, two accountants, a barber, a lawyer, a truck- 
driver, two ex-C.C.C. boys, two able artists and several 
jacks-of-all-trades. The difficulties arise from the fact 
that we are our own boss on the work project, and there- 
fore, whether energetic or lazy, we have to find other 
motives than a higher up’s order for doing eight hours 
of labor. The farmer learns tolerance for the weaker 
hack of his academic brother, and the energetic learns 
to help the lazy get back on his feet after a noon-hour 
nap. At its best, this kind of social experiment de- 
velops a valuable capacity to respect a man of different 
talents and different interests. Weekly meetings to 
settle matters of discipline and make decisions on eve- 
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ning programs, camp maintenance projects and service 
in the community show at once the tortuous and the 
educational sides of any attempt at democracy. It is 
safe to say, however, that anyone looking for a group 
of self-sacrificing idealists in these camps will be dis- 
appointed ; he will find a great deal more and a great 
deal less. 


Still in Experimental Stage 


Should these camps be supported by the government ? 
The burden on members in the camp and church groups 
is heavy, as the men receive no pay for their labor but 
pay $35 a month toward camp operating expenses. 
There are three good reasons for pacifists being finan- 
cially self-supporting. It is one of the best ways of 
demonstrating sincerity at a time when non-pacifists 
are making sacrifices which cannot be measured in 
money. It may lead to more freedom to choose work 
projects of social value rather than purely defense sig- 
nificance. Finally, government support would mean less 
self-discipline on the job and in camp life. 

At the present time there are two forces at work 
which will alter, perhaps drastically, the future course 
of C.P.S. Labor shortages are beginning to appear in 
farming, in social services and many other occupations. 
Doubtless these factors will have an effect on the gov- 
ernment’s definition of “work of national importance.” 
The second influence at work is the desire of the men, 
and the religious groups sponsoring them, that some 
pacifists, at least, get into work of more immediate help 
to people than the present projects of long-term con- 
servation of resources. Many of us in the camp feel 
we should be doing more than we are now doing to ex- 
press by our hands and in our relations with under- 
privileged people what we think is the alternative to the 
war method. With these considerations in mind, the 
C.P.S. staff is gathering data to select possible sites 
for smaller camps working in the fields of food produc- 
tion, low cost housing, public health and emergency sal- 
vage. It is felt that eventually the present large camps 
would be apprenticeship camps where new men would 
spend some months in the self-discipline of group living 
and in testing out skills and interests, to determine 
which type of outpost camp he would like to train for. 

The entry of the United States into the war has made 
only a very few pacifists in camps change their positions. 
In all these cases, so far as an observer can know, the 
men who changed their minds would not have been sent 
to a C.P.S. camp if they had been subjected to careful 
questioning by the local draft board. The chief reaction 
of men in C.P.S. camps has been similar to that of 
civilians over the country, a desire to be more useful 
and to make a sacrifice more nearly approximating that 
of the soldier who goes to the front. A few feel that 
the growth in war hysteria will make pacifists a source 
of friction unless they stay in the backwoods, but most 
want to return closer to community living, either in 
emergency relief in bombed areas or in social and eco- 
nomic fields where violence is being bred by poverty, 
bad housing, inadequate recreation and poor health. 





MILITARY SERVICE 
(From page 78) 


ministration of the peace that is to follow, but that gus 
like a long way off, and most minds are concentrate 
the immediate job at hand. 

Now for the real question. Is there a definite Q. 
tian basis for the wholehearted support of YOung ty 
toward our national war effort? Some say there} 
The author says that there is, and his reasoning 
something like this. Let’s turn backward in oyp 
of experiences. There is that period in a young pe 
development when the idealistic comes to the fore 
softens the harshness of problems with theoretigh 
workable solutions, and let me hasten to say that fh. 
high idealistic goals are invaluable in helping to lif 
to higher planes of action. One’s fervor ran hot 
pledges of non-support of military activity may 
been entered into. During a college career one is gon 
what sheltered from the realistic tone of actual happ 
ings; then comes the diploma and one is cast out 
the reality of the hard-driving, fast-moving, life that 
Americans have made for ourselves. Things then 
on a different hue in the light of actual experieng 
Where does the trouble lie ? 

America is still the land of free men. This naty 
which has come through a stormy path of misundg 
standings and strife, takes her place among the great 
on this earth. It is the duty of a Christian person 
support the government that he and his fellows hy 
chosen and in so doing to support those ideals and in 
tutions that he holds dear. What good would life 
without our homes and families, friends and religi 
freedom of thought, and opportunities for economica 
social enterprise? The things we hold in highest este 
could not be perpetuated without active military parte 
pation on-the part of our government. Then do 
not owe our support to this common effort by our nati 
in its time of trouble? 

To the author and to the other young men in unife 
with him, the answer is obvious. We cannot fends 
the claws of a carnivorous beast with words, ort 
atrocities of a raving maniac with reasoning. 
ter to settle things peacefully and through a reasomi 
procedure than to crush by the terrible destructivent 
of our modern methods of war. But we are oppost 
an enemy that is unwilling to listen to reason. We 
facing an enemy to whom human personalities 
to mean nothing; who seems to be set on destroy 
that life and freedom which Americans have come 
take for granted. There is only one answer—“To fg 
fire with fire.” We must hit the Axis powers with 
the men and resources at our command. The failure 
our effort, if there is to be any, will be our inability 
help establish and administer a lasting peace, a peacet 
to all concerned, a peace giving to each that which 
necessary for the fullest development of life and hum 
personality. That is the greatest task, After We Hi 
Won the War. 

NB: The foregoing is, of course, the expression of 
individual and is not in any sense an official or org nt 
tional view.—The Author. 
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Marriage Boom 


Roy E. Dickerson 


sBRIGHT here in this office,” remarked a city clerk 
4s he issued the last marriage license of the day, “is one 
of the biggest booms national defense has created.” 

This was no tall story. In the corridor outside this 
license bureau lines had begun to form at 6:30 in the 
morning—and the office opened at 8:30. During the 
past two weeks this clerk had issued a thousand licenses 
over and above the ‘“‘normal” output for this small city. 
During the days of lend-lease activity this and other 
defense industry towns were having a fifty per cent 
marriage increase. Now that the nation has embarked 
on an all-out defense effort, the figures are moving up- 
ward at a dizzy rate. “Everybody,” said an employer, 
“ig sending home for his girl now that he has a job.” 
“It’s in the air,” said another observer. A current song 
runs, Js It Conscription or Is It Love? and nickelodeons 
in candy stores grind it out ceaselessly, the customers 
calling the tune at a nickel a throw. 

Military marriage, either to obtain draft deferment, 
or to grasp a few moments of married life before sepa- 
ration comes, is a commonplace. Thousands of young 
people have already rushed into marriage and many 
thousands more are debating the question at this mo- 
ment. To marry or to wait—this is a poignant problem 
which has been forced on young people with bewilder- 
ing suddenness and with disturbing directness. 

“The war has certainly come home to us,” said a 
young woman friend to me. Then in a strained voice, 
“We were engaged three years ago and were to be mar- 
ried next June, when Jim gets his degree. He is an engi- 
neer and plans to enlist for military service immediately 
after graduation. My teaching contract will not be re- 
newed if I get married. We would like to carry out 
our plan for marriage, but can’t seem to decide what is 
the best thing to do.” 

Here were no silly young things caught in the excite- 
ment of the times. Here was no inclination to plunge 
hastily into marriage. Their problem is typical of those 
which the war has raised for thousands of college men 
and women. 


Dilemma 


To marry or not to marry? The answer to this poser 
depends, in part, on practical questions such as: Is it 
better to have the full comradeship of marriage, if only 
for a short time, than to postpone it for the duration? 
Can the girl get a self-supporting job? What about a 
secret marriage if she may not hold her job and be mar- 
ried? What resources are available in case of illness 
or pregnancy? Should the couple marry in order to be 
sure of each other? What are the dangers of growing 
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apart if separation should continue for several years? 
Will marriage help keep a man “straight” while he is in 
the service, or would it be better to remain engaged? 
There are no quick answers to these qustions, and each 
is weighty enough to merit separate and thoughtful 
examination. 


If Pregnancy Should Occur 


It is well to recognize that no completely fool-proof 
contraceptive technique is now known. With skill, care, 
and first-class equipment (mechanical and/or chemical ) 
there is a degree of certainty but yet no absolute as- 
surance that pregnancy can be deferred at will. And no 
informed person would propose an abortion, because 
of legal and moral considerations, and also because of 
the risk of consequent sterility for the mother. 

If a baby should come, have the couple parents or 
other relatives who are willing to render financial and 
other helps? If not, is it fair to the woman to let her 


run the risk of having an infant dependent solely on 
her for support? Is it fair to the baby to let him begin 
life without a normal home environment—and pos- 
Is a moral obligation involved 


sibly without a father? 





“What can I do for you?” 


(William von Riegen in Collier's; reprinted by permission) 
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in the act of begetting a child just before a man enters 
into military service involving the daily possibility of 
sudden death? 

A Case of Adjustment 


A serious difficulty is presented by the separation 
of husband and wife after they have become accustomed 
to having sexual relations on a normal pattern of fre- 
quency in marriage. For both, separation after estab- 
lishment of these habits presents a frustration of normal 
desires buttressed now by vivid memories and organ- 
ized habits. Sexual tension may now be much more dif- 
ficult to manage, for it is vastly easier to maintain con- 
tinence unbroken than to re-establish it after even a 
short period of relationships in marriage. This is not a 
new problem. It is one which in normal times, confronts 
widows and widowers, a husband or wife during pro- 
longed illness of the other person, and unmarried adults 
of all ages. But the new facet of this old problem is 
the sharpness with which a whole strata of youth is 
being confronted with decision on the marriage ques- 
tion. 


To Have and to Hold 


Then there is the woman who thinks that marriage 
will help keep her man in the straight path of virtue. 
It is quite true that the sense of mutual security oper- 
ates powerfully to hold a man faithful to his marriage 
bonds. But it is equally true that a man’s sense of loy- 
alty to the girl he loves and plans to marry is a power- 
ful motivation to continence. Moreover, in the last 
analysis, mutual security in the love of two people for 
each other is not primarily a matter of the marriage 
vow. That which steadies a man at a time of stress 
is an inner sense of unity with the woman he loves 
which seems at times to partake of the infinite and the 
eternal. Sexual relations with any other woman would 
be a breach of loyalty to this unity and therefore incon- 
sistent with his love. 

It is a real question whether enforced and lengthy 
separation will entail a high risk of losing the affections 
of the other person. Certainly, such separation involves 
the probability that individuals will grow apart simply 
because they will be developing along different lines. 
Yet there is no certainty that this will happen and it 
has been fully demonstrated that love can span many 
years of separation. 

Another factor that needs to be remembered is that 
as a married woman—even though her married life was 
of brief duration—the girl may be cut off from the 
normal social life which she needs and might have had 
as an engaged person. While in many communities it 
is felt that an engaged girl may properly have some 
dates when she and her fiancé are long separated, the 
code works otherwise for a married woman. 

The marriage question involves one of iife’s more 
important undertakings and as such rates a thoughtful 
examination, from all angles, before a decision is 
reached. Surely, it calls for as much thought as, for 
instance, what college you will go to, or what life work 
you will prepare for. My recommendation is that de- 
cision be preceded by the following steps: (1) Face 








squarely and frankly all the issues involved, 
about them. Write down a list of reasons for = 
against the marriage proposition. These reasons 
include considerations of economics, social rel. 
human personality, and spiritual values. (2) Talk 
parents, friends, pastor, doctor and/or other + 
advisers. (3) Take a reasonable time to reach 
decision. Work it out with knowledge that syf 
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which has meaning and value is always bearable. i 
in human life are divine springs of strength equal . 
any purposeful sacrifice that may be necessary, 
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A Professor Speaks ary 
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: fear t 

At MIT (Massachusetts Institute of Technology) Pr. It wa: 
fessor F. Alexander Magoun attracted large and interested Thi 
audiences (including co-eds from nearby colleges) at; ript 
series of lectures on preparation for marriage. wii 
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Four criteria for happy marriage, he said, are mutwl 
emotional stability; mutual ability to grow; agreements o yet, i 
methods concerning religion, money, children, recreation: for t 
mutual long-run sex attraction. fulne 

“The period of courtship,” he said, “provides an exce-§ lectu 
lent opportunity for two young people to discover whethe§ and _ 
or not they are compatible, and they should face the facts"} of si 

He quoted Paul Popenoe’s well-known list of errors men 


om! 
can make in courting: resorting to caveman tactics ; trying . 
to capture the affections of a girl by making her suffer: He 
trying to impress her with his achievements; and, being 
Don Juan or heartbreaker. Obviously, selfishness is the B 
motive behind all these wrong methods. and 
“The period of engagement is an invention of mankint whe 
No other mammal has created a transitional period be Ma 
tween bachelorhood and the actual mating. But this perio 


is of utmost importance because it allows both parties’te : 
learn the problems of adjustment, meet their respective 


families, and realize the troubles that may face them it tw! 
the future.” the 
He quoted statistical support of the thesis that there isa 
direct relationship between hasty marriage and later ut on 
happiness. In states that require a five day period between su 
issuance of marriage licenses and the actual civil ceremony, fo 
approximately six per cent of all licenses are dropped annt- in 
ally. Forty per cent of all unhappily married people had no, fis 
or an extremely short, period of engagement. And his final w 
bow followed this: “The basic principles and _ statistical 
findings of sociologists, who have studied the subject, leat 3 
me to believe that we need more analysis and less love -be q 
fore marriage, and less analysis and more love after mar ¥ 
riage.”"—-From The Tech. . 
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The Ever Dynamic Sherwood Eddy 


Gale Seaman 


It was in ’31 that Colonel Raymond Robins said in a 
letter, “We gave a dinner to dear old Sherwood Eddy, 
who is now some sixty summers young. It was a 
notable gathering of the ‘old guard’ of the Y.M.C.A. 
with an emphasis on the missionary field. Alfred Mar- 
ling presided with rare wit and felicity, Ramsey did his 
bit with brevity and skill, old ‘John R.’ was in full 
flower, and I made a few feeble remarks. Then Sher- 
wood shocked all the saints and all the folks of property 
and all the prudes and all the folks of caste and all who 
fear the bear that walks like a man in the Russian land. 
It was a rare night.” 

The words “Sherwood shocked all” are fairly de- 
scriptive of the experiences and service of this unusual 
man throughout his eventful career. And the end is not 
yet, for he is only seventy and bids fair to keep it up 
for two or three more decades. With impressive faith- 
fulness Sherwood Eddy, through voluminous writing, 
lecturing to hundreds of thousands across Asia, Europe, 
and North America, and through complete consecration 
of self and fortune, has held true to his college day’s 
commitment to the Master of men. 


He Shocks Us 


By his clear understanding of the motives of men 
and the implications of significant social events — 
whether it be a revolution in Russia, the occupation of 
Manchuria by Japanese, or the concentration of wealth 
in America. He has been present at so many turning 
points in history that his friends are prone to say, with 
twinkle-in-eye, “They held the crisis till Sherwood got 
there.” 

By his quickly made decisions when once convinced 
on grounds of a Christian imperative. It may be the 
surrender to Christ as the Lord of life, going to India 
for fifteen years as Y.M.C.A. Secretary, greatly reduc- 
ing personal living standards, forsaking a complete paci- 
fist position, or accepting the rigorous demands of an 
undiluted Christian-Social gospel. 

By his ready willingness to face any and all conse- 
quences involved in a new course of action—practi- 
cally no established home on the earth, ostracism for 
radical views, or realistic dangers to health and life. 
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HE SHOCKS US 





Sherwood Eddy 


By his superb courage in telling the Nazi and Soviet 
moguls face-to-face what is wrong with their plans and 
in denouncing in “high places” the evils of American 
and British capitalism. A friend who was on the scene 
tells his amazement at Eddy’s bold, knife-like criticism 
of basic government policies in speaking to top officals 
in Berlin and Moscow. In Pasadena, the writer heard 
him challenge a luncheon crowd of “economic and so- 
cial elite” to renounce their privileges and exploitation 
and work for a more Christian social order. He also 
heard him speak “plain, sharp words” to a state univer- 
sity assembly where students had been engaged in strike 
breaking. ; 

By his pioneering spirit in social areas. To take two 
or three examples only—the chain of cooperative farms 
of five thousand acres in the Mississippi delta involving 
scores of Negro and white families which have had 
nation-wide attention—the Sherwood Eddy American 
Seminars in Europe for twenty summers in which over 
1500 leaders of thought in the United States have been 
greatly enlightened and made world-minded citizens— 
the adventure in pamphlet or booklet journalism, some 
of it with Kirby Page, whereby literally hundreds of 
thousands across many continents have become better 
informed about political, economic and religious trends 
and techniques. 

By his extensive range of human knowledge and lit- 
erary productivity. Who's Who lists no fewer than a 
score of book titles. The best known and used are 
Maker of Men (his latest), The Kingdom of God and 
the American Dream (on American history), 1 Have 
Scen God Do It, Europe Today, Russia Today, Sex 
and Youth, The Awakening of Asia, A Pilgrimage of 
Ideas. 

By his impressive capacity for self discipline and 
arduous labor. Activity is this man’s first and last name. 

In the absence of a private secretary, he “managed” our 
seminar group of ninety people going to Europe on the 
Berengaria, lectured to us twice each day, and devoted 
several hours a day to writing a new book. During the 
seminar’s week of residence at Toynbee Hall, Sherwood 
had prayers and played tennis an hour each morning 
before the rest of us were up for breakfast. In a Los 
Angeles hospital, recuperating from a major operation, 
he conducted a heavy correspondence for three weeks, 
conferred with colleagues, outlined and wrote parts of 
a new book—as though the world’s equilibrium de- 








pended on his continuous action. He is a fiend for work. 


By his indifference to criticism. No portrait is com- 
plete without shadow. Sherwood Eddy has had his crit- 
ics—mild and severe. That he impresses some as high- 
hat and unsociable is probably due to his schedule of 
minimum leisure and maximum time at the “work 
bench,” so that few have had a chance to know him in- 
timately. Others charge that he speaks and writes with 
insufficient data. Still others, that he changes his mind 
too often. For example, in 1916 he wrote a book, The 
Right to Fight ; in 1920 he became a Christian pacifist, 
but today he is one finding that he cannot maintain 
that position in reason or in conscience. Whatever ele- 
ments of justice there may be in these friendly indict- 
ments can be easily understood in the light of his burn- 
ing passion for Social betterment and his impatience with 
those who are forever getting ready to do something 
but seldom do it. 


By his whole-hearted devotion to “the will of God” 
for his life as he discovers this will and plan. Un- 
counted thousands in this land alone have heard Sher- 
wood Eddy relate in stirring, passionate words his ex- 
panding personal-Christian experience and his firm, 
never disappointed stand on Jesus’ words in John 4:14, 
“Whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give him 
shall never thirst; but the water that I shall give him 
shall become in him a well of water, springing up unto 
eternal life.” In speeches and in A Pilgrimage of Ideas 
he graphically relates how it was first an individual 
gospel which led to dedication of life, then a missionary 
gospel which led to world-wide missionary service, then 
a satisfying gospel (John 4:14) which led out of dis- 
couragement and defeat to victorious, triumphant liv- 
ing, and finally the social gospel which has given him 
the bold utterance of Amos and Hosea and led to ad- 
venture and daring in significant social reforms. 


* 
WHAT A SOLDIER READS 


“The most popular book we have,” said Mary Cole, the 
pleasant sparrow-quick librarian of the Reception Center 
service club at Fort Dix, “is Tobacco Road. We've only 
two copies but they don’t stay on the shelves more than 
five minutes. 


“We have a great demand for physics, chemistry, trig, 
algebra. Any kind of a math book gets a rush here. The 
reason for this is that the boys think of the army as a 
career and they want to get ahead. 

“Self-improvement books go like hot cakes too. How to 
make friends that influence people. . .. How to make people 
like you. ... Help yourself to happiness. 

“There’s no demand for biography. 


“War books? They don’t like to read about the war... . 
This war or any other war. Oh, there’s one exception. . 
Berlin Diary... . 

“There is the usual steady reading of western and detec- 
tive fiction. Poetry isn’t popular. We have a big demand 
for Cronin’s Keys to the Kingdom and Hemingway’s For 
Whom the Bell Tolls. But the ones I’ve talked to like 
early Hemingway best.”—From pm (newspaper). 
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C College President 
to his students: — 


1. The war is likely to be long. There is no need j 
think that if you fail to get into it today, your chang, 
Is gone. 

2. There are three vast groups upon whom yj 
depends : the factory worker who turns out the w 
of struggle; the soldier and sailor and marine who by 
the brunt of hard fighting; and the leaders, mij 
governmental, and community, charged with a thousanj 
responsibilities of leadership. 

3. Our greatest need, foreseen at the present time 
for the years ahead, is for leaders, physically and me, 
tally equipped, adequately trained, competent in chy. 
acter. 

4. Our democracy has wisely chosen to defend its 
by a system of selective service. According to this 
organization it is proposed to draft those men who ey 
best be spared from our national life, and to fit then 
into tasks of maximum effectiveness. 

5. American citizens, you expect your status as col 
lege men to be an occasion neither for favoritism nop 
for unjust discrimination. 

The Commander-in-Chief of our Army and Navy 
has within recent days reiterated his statement of last 
August: “. . . Young people should be advised that it 
is their patriotic duty to continue the normal course of 
their education, unless and until they are called, so that 
they will be prepared for greatest usefulness to their 
country.” 

Against the background of President Roosevelt’s 
words I say to you: make every legitimate effort to fin- 
ish your college course. And as you may continue your 
studies, you have, I believe, an urgent and patriotic duty 
to keep yourself physically fit. Have your teeth exam- 
ined; repair any known physical defect; watch your 
sleep and your diet ; make sure that you have the kindof 
daily exercise that makes for strength and endurance. 

The colleges of 1942 will know many war-changes. 
There will come a new note of seriousness. Economies 
of both time and money will be necessary. There must 
be’ increased effort to understand. And we shall need 
to make larger and wiser endeavors to prepare ourselves 
for the problems of peace and the needs of post-war 
reconstruction and reconciliation. 

Yours may be the service of struggle; or yours may 
be the service of study and waiting. Whichever it is, ! 
dare to hope that 1942 will bring a more mature under- 
standing of men and of living; a larger appreciation of 
democracy—its freedoms and its duties; and the inner 
satisfaction that comes from life on the highest level 
that one can achieve. 

For God’s sake, for God’s love, make it a brave, new 

year. 
KENNETH IRVING BROWN 
President, Denison University 
(From a New Year's message to the student 
body of Denison University, Granville, Ohio) 
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hocks te Live With 


I. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 


WIHULLIAM PENN once heard in 
an Irish Quaker meeting that in the 
life of dedication to Jesus Christ there 
were those who were growing strong- 
er and that there were those who were 
falling away—that in this affair there 
was no middle ground, no standing 
still. In that meeting, he was reached 
by a longing to yield to the increase 
of the life of God in him and to leave 
the path of its diminution. As a result 
he associated himself with these people 
and was from that time on much in 
their presence. 


Ir there is any reader who has been 
reached by this longing to yield to 
the increase of the life of God in him, 
who has been brought to pray “God, 
erow me,” he will, if he is wise, asso- 
ciate himself with those who have 
vielded and who have opened them- 
selves to the increase. Happily one 
need not find them in any single 
branch of the Christian family or even 
in those who are living in the same 
generation. For in the Christian tra- 
dition there are men and women of the 
most diverse types who down through 
the ages have written, or lived, and 
their biographers have written, the 
most penetrating accounts of this life 
of increase. T. S. Eliot has confessed 
that an associate like Lancelot An- 
drewes and his Private Devotions and 
Sermons is closer to him and speaks 
more directly to his condition than any 
living contemporary. Yet Lancelot 
Andrewes lived and wrote over four 
centuries ago. It is good to discover 
and to be reached by a personal fore- 
runner, to have in this way “the back- 
ing of the dead.” 

It is a vain and insincere person 
that will cut himself off from the writ- 
ings of such associates if he earnestly 
seeks a continually deepening commit- 
ment. The greatest Christian I ever 
knew, Henry T. Hodgkin, always had 
some book “going” that brought him 
under the power of such associates. 

What are some of these writings 
that may become so living to me that 
their authors become my associates 
and draw me on into the life of aban- 
don to God? I am going to mention 
here one group of writings apart from 
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the Bible. For a young man living in 
this generation who is looking for a 
companion who will, by his fervor, 
kindle in him the greater love of God 
and his fellows, I would name Francis 
of Assisi as a candidate who has few 
rivals. 


Tue young Francis as he turned into 
his early twenties was intense, proud, 
vain, ambitious, and with a great pas- 
sion to be liked and admired by all his 
fellows. He longed to be a popular 
idol. A haunting suspicion was fol- 
lowed by a clearer discernment of the 
hollow barrenness, of the monotonous 
shabbiness of the life in which he in- 
dulged these leanings of his tempera- 
ment. The journey to Rome where 
he, a rich merchant’s son, himself took 
a turn at begging alms, the meeting 
with the leper, the hours alone, and 
finally the hour at San Damiano where 
the liberating word was spoken in 
him and when he was drawn to begin 
physically to repair the chtrrch in 
which he knelt, the one man work- 
camp that he originated, with two 
years before the first real companion 
joined him, the joyous life of the early 
brotherhood, the role of peace-maker, 
the preaching missions in Italy and 
abroad, and the founding of the Third 
Order of the Franciscan movement 
for men and women who would raise 
families and live in the world in great 
simplicity, earn their living there, and 
give of their surplus of money and 
time to serve the Christ in any suffer- 
ing brothers who were in need—all of 
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HULIUULOALAUL ATEN 


Douglas Steere 


these things are told in P. Sabatier’s 
Life of Francis of Assisi. This biog- 
raphy is still an admirable introduc- 
tion to brother Francis, the little poor 
man who made goodness so attractive 
and who demonstrated so conclusively 
that to be good is to be heroically 
good, 

P. Sabatier makes Francis a little 
more otf an unconscious Protestant 
than he really was, and Jorgensen’s 
fine Life of St. Francis makes him 
more of an orthodox Catholic than 
would seem to be justified in the light 
of his revolutionary attack, not by in- 
vective but by example, upon the whole 
concept of property which the Catholic 
Church had largely accepted from the 
secular environment. A briefer but 
less adequate treatment is made in his 
characteristic fashion in the Life of 
St. Francis by G. K. Chesterton. The 
delightful Little Plays of St. Francis 
(both first and second series) by Law- 
rence Houseman have captured the 
spirit of Francis and deserve constant 
re-reading. 

For those of you who want a little 
book to l've with after having oriented 
yourselves by reading one of these bi- 
ographies, and Houseman’s plays, the 
Little Flower in the Everyman edi- 
tion is a handsome collection of leg- 
ends about Francis. This collection 
was made a century after Francis’ 
death and it is popping with the mirac- 
ulous which such a figure could not 
help but elicit when one believing 
Umbrian peasant relates to another the 
incidents about their beloved Francis 
who dramatized in his life the deepest 
yearnings of their hearts. Helen C. 
White has written a stirring second 
generation Franciscan novel about the 
Franciscan poet Jocopone de Todi, A 
Watch in the Night. This book de- 
serves mention for those of you who 
would see the light of Francis burning 
on another generation of candles. 

Francis of Assisi may not be meant 
to be your associate. But few will re- 
gret having exposed themselves suf- 
ficiently to him to know this. And if 
he draws you to join him in his gay 
invitation to “come let us begin to be 
Christians,” you will join a gallant 
company indeed. 





The Students Exe 


A Symposium Out 


Growth fer All 


It isn’t easy to be a Christian in days 
like these. In specific problem areas, 
such as race relations and civil lib- 
erties, we have a special role to play. 
The standards which we have adopted 
at the Assembly must be lived when 
we return to the grass roots where we 
demonstrate the life and purpose of the 
SCM. It has been much easier to live 
up to our ideals and principles at this 
Assembly, where everyone understands 
our problems and is of common mind 
with us. Yet in our campus commu- 
nities we must seek to bring students 
to believing as we as a body believe at 
the present time. Without doing this 
we cannot build the SCM. 

Perhaps at the Assembly we had the 
experience of personal growth and 
change of our thoughts. I hope that it 
has led us to believe in the principle 
of growth also in others. It is only by 
continuous growth as Christians that 
we and others can contribute to the life 
of our campus and community. 

GWEN Brown 
Ohio State University 


We Found Democracy 


Many of us came to this Assembly 
with feelings of discouragement and 
futility. “Few will dare to raise their 
voices on concrete issues of the war 


problem, or apply Christianity to 


them,” we thought. We were wrong. 
We found democracy in its truest 





of the Assembly—What It Means for the Future 


aspects—tfree speech, respect for the 
minority, concern for human person- 
ality. We believe that our renewal of 
faith in Christianity and democracy 
will result in increased vigor in the 
entire Student Christian Movement. 

We may not have the influence and 
the power of a convention such as that 
of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, but we do represent the 
youth who work for, hope for, and die 
for a new world order that will not 
allow to recur the tragedies which have 
grown out of the world order into 
which we were born. “Faith and Fel- 
lowship” are our key words. Not 
merely talk, but conviction; not inertia 
but action. 

PEGGY STRUMPFLER 

University of Denver 


Others Have Preblems, Too 


We have learned to appreciate the 
problems of other Associations and 
find out how to improve our own, 
through talking to students who live 
in the blackout area of Oregon or New 
York, who have no secretary or ad- 
ministrative support for their Associa- 
tion, or who have a better method of 
furthering inter-faith cooperation or 
our interracial policy. . 

May we maintain and extend our 
contacts through the WSCF, The 
Intercollegian, and our regional and 
national YM and YWCA’s. 

Merve Dorsett 
University of Oklahoma 


“The war...” 
“The peace...” 
and so, far 


into the night. 


Emory University photo 


Combat Prejudice With 
Fellowship 


The National Assembly made a sig. 
nificant move when it resolved thy 
“we will direct our united effon 
toward a Student Christian Movemey 
and a social order which will provig 
every individual, regardless of rag 
creed, or national origin, opportunity 
to participate in and to share alike al 
the relationships of life.” 

It will not be easy to accomplish thy 
on our own campus, where subtle dic. 
criminations or deep-rooted prejudice 
exist. The precarious nature of ciyj 
liberties under such conditions ga 
this challenge a difficult one to fulfil 
Nevertheless, there are certain steps 
which we can take, (1) We can keg 
alive the spirit of courage that ha 
arisen out of the solidarity of this Ne 
tional Assembly; (2) We can educate, 
by convincing others there are no in 
telligent bases of race discrimination: 
(3) We can combat prejudice with 
fellowship and then try to realize jus 
tice in the midst of injustice. 

We can begin now’, not losing heart, 
to work for a Christian community 
among all races. 


CATHARINE KENNEDY 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 


Spiritual Discipline 


We left Oxford with a sheaf of 
resolutions. What will be the fate a 
this action program? To a great & 
tent our progress will depend on th 
diligence with which we follow th 
brief resolution on the Three-Folé 
Spiritual Discipline: 

To keep an emotional equilibrium t 
this chaotic world demands deve 
tional discipline. 

The intellectual keenness required tt 
give insight to the contemporary 
scene demands intellectual discipline 

The strength of social solidarity & 
mands social discipline. 
Here is practical proof of our unity 

beneath our divergences. We are a 

united in a common commitment to# 

way of life based on devotional, intel 
lectual, and social discipline. 


LARRY HENDERSON 
College of Puget Sound | 
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Out of the struggle, light 


The National Student Assembly 


deals with problems of economics, civil liberties, 
race —and above all and under all, the war 


WHEN 900 students from all parts 
of America gather together for seven 
days something is bound to happen. 
Something did happen in 
(Ohio) Christmas week, at the much 
anticipated National Student Assem- 
bly, called by the National Intercollegi- 
ate Christian Council. These students 
met to form the policy of the Move- 
ment for the next four years. There 
were few “name” speakers; 
where student leadership was evident. 
Most of the delegates went home, on 
the closing day, convinced that theirs 
is truly a student movement. 

Baffled by the war they came, unsure 
of simple dogmas, puzzled, yet search- 
ing. Nevertheless they ready, 
after weeks of careful preparation, to 
form national policy, to particularize 
and point up their two-fold purpose of 
revitalization of the Christian faith 
and social reconstruction. 

Inspired by the clear presentation of 
the Christian faith by the able Dr 
James Muilenburg (Professor in the 
Pacific School of Religion), and 
roused from complacency by the pene- 
trating insights of Dr. Gregory 
Viastos (Queens College, Toronto, 
Canada), the delegates divided into 
“A” seminar groups to discuss the 
basis for the Christian faith and to 
make written statements on it. 

A major concern underlay the 
Movement verbiage and the easy 
words about God. /t was the war. Like 
the weather, it slipped into every con- 
versation. It upset planned discussions 
on other topics. 


every- 


were 


“Tt isn’t Christian to 
kill.” “We must stand by the wounded 
men in the Nazi occupied countries of 
Europe.” “Take the long view.” “Paci- 
fism is a pious fraud.” Such were the 
individual dogmas. With such intensity 
of belief all delegates finally agreed 
that the war question must be faced 
first. At its 7:00 a.m. sessions the 
Steering Committee was quick to agree 
with this conclusion. But the task of 
encouraging full and free discussion, 
while trying to find a basis of common 
Christian faith, was a difficult one. 
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Miami 


Reported by David Burgess 


* 


Kach delegate had his individual view 
on the war question. Small pressure 
groups, well versed in parliamentary 
tricks, were there to fry their own fish. 
In contrast, few delegates had much 
knowledge of parliamentary law. Some 
students even revolted against the 
legalism of the parliamentary method, 
flatly declaring it unchristian. 


The War Question 

These difficulties notwithstanding, a 
“B” seminar group of thirty-one dele- 
gates, led by James Alter of Yale, was 
given the task of forging a statement 
of national policy on the war question. 
Through the welter of discussion in 
this group, three major positions 
emerged. First, the non-pacifist ma- 
jority wanted the Movement to endorse 
the war effort, pledging full support. 
Most of this group wanted all the 
\ssembly members to vote, the ma- 
jority decision to be the guide for the 
Movement’s future policy. These non- 
pacifists were charged with attempting 
to make the Movement rubber-stamp 
the war effort and surrender thereby 
even its right to sympathetic criticism. 
Second, a strong group of pacifists was 
charged with attempting to force their 
position on a Movement of which the 





Lobby. Benton Hall 


rank and file were predominantly non- 
pacifist. But most of the delegates took 
the third position, that of reluctant 
support of the war. “War is unchris- 
tian, but Hitler can only be stopped by 
war.” “T’ll fight now but preach peace 
the rest of my days.” These hesitant 
conclusions may seem fatalistic, but 
they were held by the majority. 
Thursday came, and the war ques- 
tion was brought before the Assembly 
plenary session. A statement of the 
common basis of faith between pacifist 
and non-pacifist was presented, only to 
be peppered with numerous amend- 
ments. That night the group pressing 
for a vote mastered the floor. Midnight 
came with little accomplished. Ad- 





Relaxation in the gym 


journment saw all tired, none satisfied. 
Friday began with the introduction of 
a statement outlining three major 
positions. Should a vote be taken? 
After heated debate, the Assembly 
voted, almost unanimously, not to take 
a vote. Most delegates concluded that, 
following the precedent of the 1937 
Oxford Conference in England, all 
three positions be accepted as valid 
Christian viewpoints. It was the major 
duty of the Movement to protect the 
right of free expression of an indi- 
vidual’s Christian conscience, regard- 
less what position was held. 

But was there any evidence at 
Miami of Christian unity in the pres- 
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ent crisis There was! A revised state- 
ment of common faith was accepted, 
by almost unanimous vote. Loyalty to 
God and country, the full realization 
of persoral and social guilt and the de- 
sire to bear responsibility—these were 
the common bases of faith. Concerning 
fascism the statement said, “We are 
united in our determination to oppose 
evil. We resist fascism because we 
recognize in it one of the greatest 
manifestations of evil in the world to- 
day.” Christian conscience must be 
protected, and while individual mem- 
bers within the Movement may differ 
in their use of methods in opposing 
evil, “the meeting of our differing con- 
ceptions of truth results in a correction 
of our too simple solutions of these 
problems.” It remains to be seen 
whether this statement merely repre- 
sents tolerance, or whether it blazes a 
trail in faith and action for Christian 
unity between pacifists and 
pacifists. 


Economics, Civil Liberties, Race 

An important “B” 
was the one on national 
policy. The Assembly adopted its 
recommendation—that a Public Af- 
fairs committee, with staff assistance, 
be set up at the national office, for 
the purpose of proposing to local 
Associations specific methods of study 
and action on public affairs. 

Further, the Assembly adopted a 
general economic policy for the Move- 
ment. The policy was based on work- 
ing toward a world order characterized 
by racial equality, political freedom, 
economic equality, freedom of worship, 
and on control by the people of the 
world’s resources and means of pro- 
duction. To make more specific these 
general aims, the report endorsed the 
Cooperative Movement and _ recom- 
mended that local Associations sponsor 
it; favored public ownership of the 
nation’s natural resources, public util- 
ities and transportation; endorsed col- 
lective bargaining, decried anti-labor 
legislation, recommended that local 
Associations become more informed on 
the American labor movement. 

The Assembly took an unequivocal 
stand for the maintenance of civil lib- 
erties in war time, especially on the 
campus. “One can not fight to preserve 
democracy in the world and suspend it 
at home”—was the unanimous conclu- 
sion. To the delegates this meant no 
restrictions on civil liberties beyond 
the necessity for military secrecy. It 
meant that education must “not be dis- 
rupted by misplaced emphases which 
may result in a short-range view of 


non- 


seminar report 
economic 
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the immediate situation.”” And further, 
it meant to the delegates that they must 
oppose recent efforts by college ad- 
ministrations to dismiss faculty and to 
curtail regular courses. In brief, the 
delegates believed that the war emerg- 
ency increased the necessity for a 
thorough preparation in college for in- 
telligent citizenship. 

The “B” seminar, dealing with the 
Movement’s racial policy, endorsed 
the “Hightstown Statment” of the 
N.LC.C. This seminar, discovering 
that the annual Blue Ridge Summer 
Student Conference is “exclusively tor 
the white race,” urged that the “na- 
tional movement give all possible assis- 
tance to the southern region in its 
efforts toward the elimination of this 
undesirable situation.” 


They Found Unity 

Out of the maze of parliamentary 
rules, fine arguments, confused minds 
and tired bodies, came certain definite 
conclusions concerning the life of the 
Movement. Most important of these 
was that most delegates experienced 
the fact that in the Christian faith is 
a bond of unity transcending individual 
differences. For instance, a Christian 
pacifist is closer to a Christian non- 
pacifist than he is to a non-Christian 
pacifist. The Christian faith provides 
a firm base from which all search for 
truth must start. Second, most of the 
delegates found, after they had been 
victimized by the sophisticates at the 
plenary sessions, that they were rela- 
tively uninformed on_ parliamentary 
law. Third, many delegates at Miami 
discovered that a lack of knowledge of 
the Christian faith unfitted them tw 
legislate on national policy. Said one 
girl bluntly, “Il cannot legislate on a 
faith | don’t know anything about.” 


\bove all, the students at Miami 
found that the Student Christian 
Movement was a democratic move- 


ment, comprising in 
hundreds of 


its membership 
Associations at- 
tempting to find the Christian way. 
While it seemed that there were as 
many positions on the crucial questions 
as there individuals present, a 
real unity was found to underlie the 
many differences. Somehow, though 
the delegates knew themselves to be 
privileged persons, cloistered on col- 
lege campuses while the world is being 
blown apart, they knew too that the 
Christian faith called upon each indi- 
vidual to sacrifice for the faith. For 
seven days the delegates prayed and 
struggled to give direction to the 
Movement and I believe they spoke 
prophetically. 
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The Adventures of 


MELCHIZIDEK 


MOUSE 
at the 


National Student Assembly 


Saturday, December 27, Scurrigg 
into Benton to hear Gregory Vlastos 
and two people named Hal and Alice 
Gregory spoke a great deal about » 
cial solidarity and Alice seconded wha 
he said. Hal spoke about the confep. 
ence. Hal wasn’t married. 


Sunday, December 28. Had splendig 
breakfast. Went to worship in Benton 
Had credentials checked. Heard Dy 
Muilenburg. Had credentials checks 
again. Went to morning seminars, Had 


credentials checked again. Went tp 
evening seminar. Had _ credentiak 


checked again. Went home to bed 


Took a shower. 


Monday, December 29. Forgot tg 
mention that we heard Hon. Margaret 
Bondfeld of Great Britain yesterday 
afternoon. She wore a long black 
(words censored here) and a pair of 
green (words censored here). (ED, 
NOTE: The British censors do not 
wish the enemy to know what they are 
wearing these days.) Her talk was: 
“Ten Nights in a Bomb Shelter,” or 
“England in a Blackout,” or “Profit 
by Our Experience.” 

Went through the same routine as 
yesterday. More people said how much 
they were enjoying themselves. More 
people needed more sleep. 

In the evening heard discussion on 
“Constructive Christian Citizenship in 
Wartime.” Lot of war talk. Ed Espy 
claimed he was a bucket of sand 
Looked more like a barrel. He com 
pared Rose Terlin, Paul Limbert and 
Dave Dellinger to incendiary bombs. 


Tuesday, December 30. Mor 
speeches. More credential checking. 
Made a statistical study. Found that 
average delegate rose at 7:25 a.m., got 
to breakfast at 7:30, got awake a 
8:30, went to meetings all day, on the 
average had three meetings at the 
same time, got to bed at —. (ED 
NOTE: The time was blurred here # 
were the delegates.) Gregory Vlast 
finished his afternoon addresses. Fett 
at one with him. 


Wednesday, December 31, Credew 
tisls checked again. Dr. Muilenburg 
finished his series of great address 
Group rose in appreciation of him # 
they did for Gregory. 


THE 


INTERCOLLEGIAS 
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Visited exhibits today. Got a lot of 
good material on WSSF; how to 
sponsor a good campus program, etc. 
Saw bookstore and was offered a copy 
of every book in the place for $650, 
retail value $839.55. A bit short of 
money. Had 55c. Went to the evening 
discussion on “Groundwork for a New 
World Order.” Rose Terlin again on 
the panel. This time she was a dove 
and not an incendiary bomb. 

Frem panel went to the gym for 
party. Vytautas Beleijus, who’s easier 
to know than pronounce, taught folk 
dancing. Then the O’Steen’s led in 
music. The WSCF presented delegates 
from different countries. Lu Liang 
Mo, who has gotten all of China to 
sing, led Chinese delegates in songs. 
Solomon Caulker of South Africa pre- 
sented drum greetings a la Gene 
Krupa. Others performed ably. The 
evening was closed with a worship 
service led by Gregory Vlastos. 

Thursday, January 1. Met all day in 
“BR” seminars on Christian Reconstruc- 
tion. Needed to, after last night’s affair. 

Evening session spent in discussing 
the war. Different viewpoints on the 
war in evidence but a unity on Chris- 
tian Faith. Certain ideas expressed 
about Jesus Christ. Much applause 
here. Certain ideas expressed about 
God. More applause here. Headlines 
next day ran: Gop Gets More 
APPLAUSE THAN JESUS CHRIST. Small 
group there evidently pretty thick. 
They kept asking for points of infor- 
mation. Fellow travelers, they were, I 
was told. At midnight we were still 
discussing the war. 

Friday, January 2, Came to decisions 
about our unity in the Christian faith, 
about WSSF, labor troubles, poll tax, 
and practically everything else but the 
Quantum theory in physics. 

The Assembly closed with a beauti- 
ful communion service conducted by 
Herbert King and Arthur Wickenden. 
And so to bed tired and hopeful. 

WILi1AM E. WIMER 
* 


The Quality of Sincerity 


Action—not aimless movement—but 
action springing from faith, is sin- 
cerity’s proving ground. Opposed to 
this quality, is the one found in those 
persons Gregory Vlastos termed “sen- 
timentalists’—persons who “don’t be- 
lieve what they feel,” and are shown 
up by inactivity. The moving spirit of 
the Oxford Assembly was this quality 
of sincerity; it was there as we 
worked, as we laughed, as we played. 

HrrMAN KLEINER 
College of Puget Sound 
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Methodist Conference at Urbana 
Richard T. Baker 


MIEETING within the month that 
American war was declared, the sec- 
ond National Methodist Student Con- 
ference came to Champaign-Urbana, 
Ill., for its quadrennial conclave and 
mind clearing. It was the first gather- 
ing of Methodist young people, who 
generally have voted pacifist in recent 
years, since Pearl Harbor, and the re- 
sult at Urbana was one of great con- 
fusion in the realm of political action 
regarding the war. 

There was a scattering of uniforms. 
Presumably they fit the minds which 
accompanied them. There were some 
absolutists, and speakers seemed to be 
the more familiar pacifist names. In 
between were the rest of the 1,233 
delegates, greatly confused concerning 
pacifist action today. As one delegate 
put it in debate: “I know the Christian 
ideal. I don’t want to compromise it. 
Yet I am being pulled into compromise 
all the time, regardless of my will, if 
| am to take any kind of action at all. 
Isn’t it possible to live the ideal in 
war time?” 

This dilemma between the absolute 
ideal and the relative action was a 
characteristic of much that went on at 
Urbana. It bobbed up every time the 
war and action related to it were men- 
tioned. The only way the conference 
avoided a stalemate over the issue was 
to get on to other things concerning 
which there seemed to be less com- 
promise. Several commissions stopped 
debate on the subject of the war in 
order to get to the subject of future 
planning. 

In this area the Methodists showed 
a keen desire to know channels of 
Christian reconstruction for immedi- 
ate practice. They are anxious to 
match the hatred and destruction of 
the war, even on their own campuses, 
with as much goodwill and construc- 
tive action as is possible to them. They 
have seen the connection between 
Christian missionary action and world 
reconstruction, and recruiting officers 
of the Board of Missions were 
swamped with inquiries and _ inter- 
views. The conference bore a heavy 
emphasis on the church’s mission in 
these times. 

Delegates poured onto the University 
of Illinois campus on December 29 
and stayed until January 2. Guided 
jointly by a student-adult committee, 
its program offered speeches by 


* 





Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, Dr, Edwin 
McNeill Poteat, Dr. Henry Hitt 
Crane, Dr. E. Stanley Jones, Dr. 
Mordecai Johnson, Dr. Ralph E. 
Diffendorfer, Tracy Strong and Dr. 
Ernest F. Tittle. These addresses were 
the rallying points for the conference, 
and commissions and forums were 
guided in their subject matter by the 
topics presented by them. A feature of 
the week was the solemn inauguration 
with Holy Communion of the career 
of the newly formed Methodist Youth 
Fellowship, of which the Methodist 
Student Movement is now a part. It 
took place as a watchnight ceremony 
on New Year’s eve and was part of a 
nationwide observance. 

An innovation in recreational pro- 
gram at the conference was the use of 
two hours each afternoon for leisure 
which was centered around creative 
interests of the students. Thus, if a 
student was interested in singing, he 
relaxed by singing under the baton of 
Russell Ames Cook, conductor of the 
Portland (Me.) symphony and song 
leader for the conference. A dozen or 
so of these interests, ranging from 
vocations to listening to recordings 
and weaving baskets, provided centers 
for creation relaxation each afternoon. 

Two hundred and fifty-eight colleges, 
universities and theological seminaries 
were represented, and twelve foreign 
cards. Texas and Illinois brought the 
largest delegations. The conference 
took no corporate action, but an in- 
formal statement was drawn up and 
distributed through one commission, 
an open message to youth of all na- 
tions. It called for tolerance and un- 
derstanding, an end of war, and pled 
for fellowship among Christians of all 
nations toward the end of justice in 
the days to come. 





Ou the News Gront 


Plea for Sanity 


A committee formed of the Student 
Christian Association members of the 
College of Puget Sound, which met 
recently to discuss the situation of Jap- 
anese-Americans, decided to be a per- 
manent organization which would en- 
courage thoughts on the coming peace, 
following this war. Policies which 
the committee plan to put into prac- 
tice immediately are: (1) publicity on 
the difficult position of Japanese- 
Americans, and their likeness to 
American citizens; (2) individual and 
group action to chase down false ru- 
mors undermining friendliness and 
consideration toward these people. 


Community Project 


Wesleyan College YWCA (Macon, 
Georgia) is making a study of the 
problems of its home town with par- 
ticular attention to the Negro com- 
munity. Study is made of housing 
conditions, recreational opportunities, 
liquor, health conditions, education, 
crime and industrial conditions. Each 
field has its own Y investigator who 
brings information to the central office 
after which it is correlated into a com- 
prehensive report as a basis for con- 
structive social action. When the Y 
meets needs too great for it to handle, 
it calls on civic organizations. 


Freshmen 


One of the colleges to take its fresh- 
men seriously after the first week of 
school, the Washington State YMCA 
has organized a leadership training in- 
stitute for selected frosh from dor- 
mitories, activities, and fraternities. 
The group holds frequent sessions in 
which campus student and faculty 
leaders present material and informa- 
tion concerning college problems and 
activity. 


Order of Merit 


The Pittsburgh University YMCA 
has inaugurated a membership policy 
whereby every active member will re- 
ceive a subscription to the /ntercolle- 
gian, included in his dues for the year. 
The Pitt Y membership will hereafter 
be of two kinds: active and associate. 
The former group, about one hundred 
in number, will be the core of Chris- 





tian activity on the campus. Their 
Intercollegian subscription will be a 
tie of connection with the National 
Student Christian Movement. Pitts- 
burgh is thus the first University in 
the country to carry into effect the 
stated goal of the National Intercolle- 
giate Christian Council: a copy of 
this magazine for every responsible 
leader in campus Christian work. 


Stunt Night 


A novel way of breaking down stu- 
dent-faculty reserve has been evolved 
in Springfield (Mass.) College in the 
Christian Association’s annual Stunt 
Night. The affair is widely publicised 
and amounts to a glorified amateur 
hour with students and faculty mem- 
bers in a free-for-all competition. The 
judges of the events included one 
coach, two Doctors, and one Profes- 
sor. 


Discussion 


Getting faculty and students together 
outside of class is a problem tackled 
recently by the Ursinus (Pennsyl- 
vania) C.A. Wednesday night “fireside 
chats” have been organized in the 
homes of various professors, revolving 
around a previously chosen theme of 
importance to Christian students. 


New York’s C. O.’s 


Of New York City’s 31 certified 
conscientious objectors to the draft, 
eight have been released from Civilian 
Public Service Camps for being over 
28 and one has applied for reclassi- 
fication in Class 1-A as a result of 
change of heart, according to local 
Draft Director McDermott. Con- 
scientious objection, he claims, has 
been no problem in the nation’s largest 
city, due to the small percentage of 
C.0.’s out of 70,000 draftees, and to 
the cooperative attitude of the ob- 
jectors. 

The letter of the pacifist who applied 
for change of status is being widely 
publicised among pro-war organiza- 
tions and newspapers. He presented 
the conviction that no matter how sin- 
cere one’s personal scruples against 
war, a man’s first consideration must 
be how best to serve his fellow men. 
He questioned the value of the pacifist 
non-violent witness because the world 





failed to understand the reasons be. 
hind it, and he expressed a belief that 
“it is my duty to help the majority jg 
the method they choose, though this 
choice may be forced upon them jy 
cause they do not seem to know an 
other way.” 


Money Makers 


More education; more money. The 
University of Washington is 
to raise its World Student Servic. 
Fund goal through a program of jp. 
tensive education. Sponsoring th 
drive is a group of representatiye 
campus leaders. This nucleus of ff. 
teen will gradually add to its members 
until the group numbers around fifty 
members. After thorough education 
on the fund, these fifty people will go 
into all campus organizations and talk 
for the WSSF. As part of their edu 
cation program, the nucleus group will 
hear Rufus Jones and Edwin Espy 
speak on the fund. 


Waffles as usual. The YWCA of 
the University of Washington raises a 
large part of its budget through an 
annual all-campus waffle breakfast. At 
five sorority houses campus men and 
women gather to enjoy a morning of 
waffle eating and dancing. This year, 
when defense work has claimed many 
of the campus and professional or- 
chestras, it is impossible to secure the 
services of one free, as in past years, 
so records are being used—but waffles 
are present as usual. In fact a cham- 
pion waffle eating contest is one of the 
highlights of the occasion. 


One of the large local Christian As- 
sociation budgets in the country is 
raised each year entirely by the stu- 
dents at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. This year’s total was 
$4,400, which was about $300 short of 
expectations. Out of the total pro- 
ceeds the Tech students contribute 
proportionately to the World Student 
Service Fund, the Red Cross, and the 
boys work division of their local As- 
sociation. The latter provides recrea- 
tion and renders various helps for 
underprivileged boys in the Boston 
area. Through the Christian Associa- 
tion also, most student employment is 
handled, as well as information on stu- 
dent activities, and help for foreign 
students on the campus. 
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yg Gapanese 
Cmerican 


(From a letter written in Los Angeles, 
January 1, 1942) 


| wish I could express adequately 
what a personal lift it was when so 
many of you called and wrote upon 
the outbreak of war, pledging anew 
vor warm friendship and offering as- 
sistance. It seems ages ago since De- 
cember 7. The time since then have 
heen days and night of terrific strain— 
mental, physical, emotional. We have 
found government officials and the gen- 
eral public as much concerned for the 
safety and welfare of local Japanese 
residents as they were anxious to blast 
the rest of the Japs off the map. 

We are aware that there will be 
some un-American actions directed to- 
ward some of us—just as we know that 
in our group are some who will be em- 
hittered by the experiences of these 
trying times. To many Nisei* who 
have fathers in custody, we are seek- 
ing to show how comparatively well off 
they are, as against many American 
homes which already have sustained 
the loss of loved ones. We cannot 
afford to let any of our Japanese feel 
that they are the only ones undergo- 
ing tangled nerves and emotions. We 
will all suffer—that is war! 

It is indeed sad as we think of our 
parents. They are aliens, but not by 
choice! We Nisei, their offspring, 
bow in tribute to their good American 
citizenship in every sense of the word 
except the voting privilege. The Japan 
that attacked Pearl Harbor so treach- 
erously was not the Japan of our par- 
ents, of 50 and 60 years ago, but a 
Japan unknown to them, imitating 
lien methods. As we try to weave our 
lives into the fabric of America, an 
\merica created and enriched by so 
many people from so many climes, we 





pray that we may be able to weave 
therein steadfastness of moral charac- 
ter, respect for authority, the spirit of 
honest and industrious toil, the mean- 
ing of loyalty, appreciation of the beau- 
tiful, and a sensitiveness to things 
of the spirit—these simple qualities of 
life which our fathers and mothers 
held to be dearer than possession of 
material things. We are proud that we 
spring from such a tradition, although 
momentarily when we heard of the 
Japanese attack, for the first time in 
our lives we were disgracefully 
ashamed of our Japanese heritage. 


Nisei means “‘second generation,” e.g. Amer- 


tan born Japanes: 
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WHERE WAS THIS 
PHOTOGRAPH 
TAKEN? 


Tokyo? Yokohama? 
No. Give up? These 
Boy Scouts are na- 
tive-born Americans 
and were snapped 
while taking it easy 
after participating in 
a Los Angeles parade. 





Monitor Camera Club, from Frederic Hueston, Los Angeles 


Yes, Relief Fands Operate 
in Wartime 


World Student 


Service 


Fund Con- 


tinues Old Responsibilities and Adds 
a Few New Ones 


IN CHINA 
Supplies. The WSSF does not send 
supplies to China, so war disruption 
of trans-Pacific shipping has no effect 
on student relief in China. 


Funds. Money is sent by radio- 
gram. 
Headquarters. The National Stu- 


dent Relief Committee which sees to 
the administration of WSSF funds, 
has established headquarters in Chung- 
king, now that Shanghai has been oc- 
cupied. The activities of its twenty 
local relief committees are limited only 
by the funds sent. 

Travel Aid. The occupation of 
Shanghai, China’s second largest stu- 
dent center, means that thousands of 
students will now migrate to Free 
China. Funds for travel aid are needed. 


In Europe 

Supplies. All relief supplies are 
purchased in Europe except for a 
small number of books. The latter are 
sent from the United States, shipped 
by prisoner-of-war mail at govern- 
ment expense. They will continue to 
go while merchant ships operate across 
the Atlantic. If conditions arise under 
which books may no longer be shipped, 
those for English-speaking students 
would be secured altogether from 
Great Britain instead of partially so. 

Funds. Money is sent regularly to 
the European Student Relief Fund in 
Geneva by cablegram. 


Staff Movements. Part of the staff 


of the European Student Relief Fund 
and practically all of the staff of the 
War Prisoners’ Aid of the YMCA, 
with whom WSSF cooperates, are 
citizens of neutral’ nations—Switzer- 
land, Norway, Sweden—and continue 
to move freely in and out of the pris- 
on camps. American members of the 
ESRF staff are working full-time in 
internment and refugee camps in un- 
occupied France and in Switzerland. 

Whether Americans can work in 
prison-camps in Germany, now that 
we are at war, is not known. Prece- 
dent was established in World War I, 
however, when an American, Conrad 
Hoffman, worked in American prison- 
camps in Germany throughout the war. 

Russion prisoners-of-war. 3,000,000 
Russian prisoners have now been add- 
ed to the 3,000,000 already held in 
Germany. Connections have been 
established and work among these 
prisoners will move forward as funds 
and staff are made available. 


WuHere Next? 


Possible new areas are: relief to 
students in the Philippines; to Amer- 
ican prisoners-ofwar; to Japanese, 
German, and Italian student internees. 

The WSSF Relief Policy Reaf- 
firmed. The WSSF General Com- 
mittee, after careful consideration and 
with full recognition of the involve- 
ment of the United States in the war, 
unanimously reaffirmed its policy of 
non-partisan relief, administered on an 
international, non-sectarian, non-po- 
litical basis. 
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CHURCH and CAMPUS 


Edited by Robert G. Andrus 


CoLLecr and the Church have en- 
tered into a new era of cooperation 
designed to bring students closer to 
their community problems, at Pacific 
University in Forest Grove, Oregon. 
Plans have been made to use students 
in all phases of the work of the com- 
munity churches, as part of their col- 
lege training. Practice teachers, so- 
cial workers, office workers, and 
others in similar lines will receive 
temporary jobs in connection with a 
religious establishment within commut- 
ing distance of the college, to “train 
them in church methodologies which 
they will put to use as future members 
of the community,” to quote from the 
Pacific Daily Index. 

This program is also part of a 
broader plan of the university to train 
graduates to live in their own com- 
munities, rather than have them go to 
the centers of population to look for 
their futures. Through local churches, 
and through welfare organizations, 
schools, and government agencies, at- 
tempts are being made to acquaint 
students realistically with the prob- 
lems of the local community. 

Undergraduates were introduced to 
this plan with a flourish late last win- 
ter when the Jndex artfully carried 
a banner headline: PREXY PLANS 
RELIGIOUS TIE-UP! To dispel 
impressions of an impending strike 
among Oregon ministers one was 
forced to read the article. 


An important religious meeting is 
scheduled for March 3-5 at Ohio Wes- 
leyan University in Delaware, Ohio. 
It is to be a national study conference 
on “The Churches and a Just and Du- 
rable Peace,” sponsored by a commis- 
sion of the Federal Council of 
Churches. This commission was estab- 
lished a year ago by the Federal Coun- 
cil to lead church groups in thinking 
about the post-war world. 

Possibly three hundred 
will come from the 
from state and local councils of 
churches, and from other Protestant 
church organizations. The program 
will center in the responsibility of the 
churches, with respect to the post-war 
world. The preliminary plans include 
study groups as follows: 1) the polit- 
ical bases of a just and durable peace; 
2) the economic bases; 3) the social 


delegates 
denominations, 


* 


bases, including racial and cultural 
factors; 4) the Church’s program in 


relation to a just and durable peace. 


*$@op’s will for his world is love.” 
With these words, the Youth Conven- 
tion on World Missions of the Pres- 
byterian Church, W.S. opened in 
Memphis, Tennessee, on December 30, 
1941, for a three-day session. The 
speaker, Dr. W. T. Thompson of 


Union Theological Seminary, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, assured this great 


gathering of youth that God has a will 
and that youth today is not orphaned. 

Planning for the Convention began 
a year ago. When the United States 
entered into war, the committee con- 
sidered calling the meeting off, then 
voted unanimously to hold it. Their 
vision was confirmed when 1,347 
delegates arrived, from sixteen states. 
The program was crowded. Some of 
the speakers were long-winded, but the 
delegates stayed and asked for more. 

There were twenty discussion 
groups of 50 to 60 delegates each. The 
function of the leader was to facili- 
tate participation by the young people. 
This was a Youth Convention and 
every effort was made to let youth 
think and speak. 

Dr. Charles E. Diehl, Moderator of 
the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S., made a moving 
appeal for Christian Education. Dr. 
John A. Mackay, President of Prince- 
ton Seminary interpreted “The World 
Scene,” in terms of the judgment and 
mercy of God. The Rev. R. H. Edwin 
Espy, General Secretary of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement, spoke on 
“The Mission of the Church in the 
World Today.” He assured the 
young people that they stood, not alone 
but with youth in other countries, the 
world over, who with them are seek- 
ing to uphold the Christian faith. 
Miss Ruth Seabury of the American 
,oard of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions told how youth can do some- 
thing worthwhile “In a Time Like 
This.” 

The Convention is not yet over—it 
has moved out to the churches and 
communities and campuses in sixteen 
states to which the delegates have re- 
turned. Joseph M. Garrison, Director 
of Student Work, 410 Urban Building, 
Louisville, Ky. 






LONG-RANGE VIEW ~ 


Almighty Power of all the earth 
Of whom I plead much ignorane 
Give me this day the will to gee 
My place in this community, 
Give me a share of local pride 
To lift my group to soaring hej 
And give me, too, a tendril for 
My national community, 


But most of all, I find a need 

To see, and know, and reverence 
That larger, growing group today— 
rhe total world community, 


l’ve heard it said, “The best wil Wit 
In all that’s wide and long in view* 
If so, 1 ask to know, “‘How can 

| help my great community ?” 


Limit me not, O powers of earth, 
To love of those within my group! 
I want to see more than I do; 

I want to hear more that is true. 


For thus may I true wisdom gain 
To look beyond my own small grow) 
And with that wisdom I’ll pursue 
The best—the long-range point of vi 


Dan A. Mazzarella 
Bucknell 


- 





Irrepressible China 


A recent survey of the year’s work 
by the Chinese Student Christian 
Movement—over and above all relief 
activities—shows : 


1. Fourteen summer conferences— 
two more than last year. 

2. The development of new SCM 
work in five isolated university cen- 
ters. 

3. A national Student Workers Con- 
ference meeting for three weeks on 
Mt. Omei, Szechuan; exchange of 
cables with NICC which was meeting 
simultaneously. 

4. Monthly national magazine now 
issued jointly in Chengtu by student 
YMCA and YWCA. 

5. Recruiting and training of new 
student secretaries. 

6. Wide observance of both Federa- 
tion and Sino-Japanese Days of 
Prayer. 
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A Program Paper 


STUDENTS AND THE WAR 


The Responsibilities of Christian Students 


What should a student do during 
the present national emergency ? Hun- 
dreds of men have answered this ques- 
tion by closing their books and enlist- 
ing. Thousands of others wonder if it 
is right for them to continue their 
studies when so many other young 
people are bearing the brunt of the 
war, either in the armed forces or in 
defense industry. The President’s Con- 
ference on Colleges and Universities 
(Baltimore, January 3-4) has given a 
clear-cut answer to this question. The 
Conference outlined three definite re- 
sponsibilities of students: 


1. To Study. Realizing the tragic 
lack of trained leadership available 
after World War I, our government is 
asking students not to enlist but to 
work fast and hard at the task of ac- 
quiring the skills and insights which 
will be necessary in winning a long 
war and in building a stable society 
when the war is over. 


2. To Participate.in Civilian De- 
fense Activities. Students will be called 
upon to assume voluntary responsi- 
bility in two major areas: (1) protec- 
tion in any emergency arising from the 
war and (2) strengthening all proc- 
which build and maintain the 
democratic way of life. 


esses 


3. To Stand Ready for Assignment 
to a post of responsibility in the de- 
fense program when training has been 
completed. 


Accelerated Curriculum 


Although the President’s Conference 
did not develop a program requiring it, 
many colleges and universities will go 
on a twelve-month basis. In three 
semesters of 15 or 16 weeks each per 
year students will be able to complete 
their college work in two and two- 
thirds years. This will enable most stu- 
dents to graduate before they are 
eligible for selective service at the age 
of twenty. 


FEBRUARY, 1942 


in War-Time 


by Fern Babcock 


* 


Emphasis on Study a Far- 
Sighted Policy 


Looking back upon the utter disrup- 
tion of the colleges during the last 
war, it is encouraging to see the gov- 
ernment plan for the steady flow of 
trained leadership by advising students 
to continue with their studies. No 
doubt American colleges will see some 
of the most purposeful studying which 
has ever been done, as students strive 
to merit the trust which has been 
placed in them. The antics of “Joe 
College” which might have been ap- 
propriate in a country club will no 
longer seem amusing to students and 
professors working as hard at their 
job of producing trained personnel for 
the country as factory workers do at 
their jobs. 

Civilian Defense Program 

Most colleges will cooperate with 
the Civilian Defense Program by set- 
ting up a campus program to gear into 
that of the community. The plans 
which have been worked out by the 
Washington University Defense Coun- 
cil probably are typical of the plans 
colleges and universities will 
adopt. Students and faculty are being 
asked to register for voluntary service 
in one of the following areas: 

Staff Corps. Stenographers, file 
clerks, messengers, etc., to assist in 
keeping records and other duties in- 
volved in the administration of the pro- 
gram. 

Medical. Establishment and mainte- 
nance of first-aid training; public 
health information; auxiliary nursing; 
sanitation and blood tanks. 

Protective Functions. (1) Fire Pro- 
tection. Survey and protection of the 
university plant, selection and training 
of fire fighters, fire wardens, provision 
for necessary equipment and training 
in its use. (2) Auxiliary Police. Train- 
ing of air raid wardens, air raid and 
warning signals, black out plans, 
prevention of sabotage and auxiliary 
police. (3) Utility and Vital Services. 


most 


Protection and emergency repair of 
public services, telephone, gas, electric 
light and power and provision of air 
raid shelters. 

Education and Morale Functions. 
(1) Welfare and Social Agencies. Co- 
operation with social agencies through 
voluntary services. Programs to extend 
services in areas of need; programs of 
recreation, education, health and nutri- 
tion, family security and service. Co- 
operation in Red Cross services. (2) 
Morale Building Activities. Coopera- 
tion with U.S.O. in service to men in 
uniform and to workers in defense in- 
dustries ; meetings and informal educa- 
tional activities; consumer interests, 
waste precaution, conservation ; discus- 
sion and cooperation with civic or- 
ganizations; civil liberties; vocational 
planning and post war reconstruction. 
(3) Education. Special training pro- 
grams to meet needs of Civilian De- 
fense Programs; special courses; edu- 
cational services for city and county. 


Unique Responsibilities of 
Student Christian Associations 


Many of the activities outlined under 
Education and Morale Functions are 
those in which Student Christian 
Associations have had _ considerable 
experience. It is hoped that S.C.A. 
presidents and sponsors will acquaint 
themselves immediately with the plans 
for civilian defense on their campus 
and see what contribution the 
Y.W.C.A. and Y.M.C.A. can make to 
the total program. No other group on 
most campuses is so well equipped to 
cooperate with welfare and _ social 
agencies in extending their programs 
in the community, or to carry on in- 
formal education in the areas of con- 
sumer’s interests, conservation, civil 
liberties, vocational planning and post 
war reconstruction. The desire of the 
government that “all processes which 
build and maintain the democratic way 
of life be strengthened” can best be 
fulfilled if groups like our own throw 
themselves into this phase of civilian 
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defense. So many people will be driven 
to knit sweaters and dig air raid 
shelters that it is very important for 
the Y.W.C.A. and Y.M.C.A. to see 
that educational and morale building 
activities are carried on effectively. 

Think. of the constructive work 
which can be done when every student 
settles down to doing the two major 
tasks the government expects of him 
now—to study and to participate in 
civilian defense! Alert Christian Asso- 
ciations will see that as much energy 
as can be spared from protective func- 
tions will be devoted to work of per- 
manent value. Among the _ responsi- 
bilities S.C.A.’s will want to develop 
and extend at this time are: 


1. Provide for the Growth of Chris- 
tian Faith. Times of war expose every- 
one to greater tension and persona! 
danger. To meet these strains with 
tranquility requires deeper religious 
faith than most of us have. To meet 
these needs S.C.A.’s can: 


a.—Provide opportunity for small 
groups of students to meet in 
faculty homes to discuss problems 
of the Christian faith. The Hazen 
books will provide illuminating 
guides to this discussion. 
b.—Bring Christian thinkers to 
the campus for Assembly pro- 
grams, informal campus confer- 
ences or Religious Emphasis 
Weeks. 

e—Arrange meaningful services 
of worship and provide an attrac- 
tive place for individual worship. 

2. Enlist, Train and Supervise Stu- 
dents to Work With Social and Wel- 
fare Agencies in the Community. A 
survey reveals that only one-third of 
the children and youth of the country 
participate in the programs of all the 
youth agencies. If the Hi-Y, Girl Re- 
serves, Scouts, Four H Clubs, or 
Camp Fire organizations are at work 
in the community, ask their sponsors 
how student volunteers can be used to 
extend these programs to all children 
in the area surrounding the college. 

3. Service to Men in Uniform. Keep 
in touch with men from the college 
who have entered the armed forces. 
Keep up a personal correspondence: 
send them college publications. Ar- 


range programs for men stationed near 
the college; let the subject matter 
appeal particularly to the recent college 
students in the service. 

4. Maintain Civil Liberties for All 
Persons. Groups which may have diffi- 
culty are aliens, liberals and conscien- 
tious objectors. 


5. Maintain fellowship with con- 
scientious objectors by correspondence 
and visits. 

6. Check the rising tide of hate by 
reminding people that we are at war 
with governments of Japan, Germany 
and Italy and not with the people of 
these countries. Letters written to car- 
toonists, radio announcers, magazines 
and newspapers protesting inflamma- 
tory remarks will help. 

7. Study the Social, Economic and 
Political Problems for which workable 
solutions must be found before we can 
have a lasting peace. Study the various 
proposals for a just and durable peace. 
(Secure material from the Federal 
Council of Churches, N. Y. C.) 


8. Train deputations of students to 
appear before church, civic and fra- 
ternal groups in discussions of these 
issues. A panel of five students aug- 
mented by a professor would be most 
welcome at meetings in surrounding 
communities. 


9 Maintain solidarity with students 
of Europe and China by contributine 
to the World Student Service Fund. 


10. Have a special service on the 
Federation Day of Praver, February 
15, 1942, taking a collection for the 
WSSF. 

11. Secure the best current printed 
matter on economics. race, social ac- 
tion. and civilian liberties. Get on the 
mailing list of the Youth Council Ci- 
vilian Defense. Washineton, D. C. 
Write for pamphlets. Defense on Morn 
Street, Council for Democracy, 285 
Madison Avenue, New York Citv, and 
School and College Civilian Morale 
Service, Federal Security Agency, 
United States Office of Fducation, 
Washington, D. C. 






“We Must Stand With Them» 


In the emotional stress of war4 
many minorities find themselves in ; 
position of being persecuted as ag 
line of the war effort. The § 
Christian Movement has resolved 
help all minorities maintain their 
fundamental rights. We must 
minimize the difficulty of this 
And we must choose carefully the 
method of approaching pressure 
and others who attack such a seem, 
ingly vulnerable position from 
anglé: financial, moral, and so forth 
The method consists of two pri 
things. First, an advisory board of og. 
standing community leaders, both co, 
servative and liberal. Regardless gf 
their personal opinions, we must get 
them to stand behind the students an 
to wield an influence in the community 
Secondly, use what at the University 
of California we call the “conciliatory 
method of direct action.” In othe 
words, go straight to the source; ad 
here to principles, but be humble 
Never place the other person on th 
defensive or force him to be dogmatic 
Reason with him, and if you must dis 
agree, part with that same solidarity 
of disagreement which unites both 
Christian pacifists and non-pacifists, 

Particularly on the Pacific Coast 
during this time of national emotional 
stress the Japanese groups are ina 
difficult situation. To ease tension and 
help the Japanese maintain their civil 
liberties we have tried: (1) The in 
clusion on our staff of a Japanese see. 
retary, not assigned specially to Jap 
anese students but to work with all 
students. (2) A Race Relations group 
which is on the alert for opportunities 
to better racial conditions everywhere. 
Tn attacking racial zoning and other 
forms of discrimination, we have 
found effective both from the immedi- 
ate and the long-run viewpoint, the 
“conciliatory method of direct action” 

“They must stand, and we must 
stand with them.” 

ALAN STONE 
University of California 


Preface to Prayer 


Oh, Thou, to Whom we raise our hearts 
Who art in truth “The Way” 

Increase our consciousness of Thee. 
Lord, teach us how to pray! 


—NETTIE K. HURLBERT 
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My India, My America 


(Krishnalad Shridharani. 
Sloan and Pearce. 1941. $3.75) 


Duell, 


At a time when the Second World 
War has entered on its most complete 
and devastating phase and the lines 
between democracy and totalitarianism 
are being drawn ever sharper this book 
is a compelling argument for the lib- 
eration of India as the first step in a 
disavowal of imperialist aims by the 
democracy. 

This young Hindu author, pupil of 
Gandhi and Rabindranath ‘Tagore, 
speaks for a land three-fourths the 
size of the United States and with a 
population of one-fifth of the entire 
human race. His contention is that 
“Democracy’s first battle must be won 
in India, and the ground is prepared.” 

Shridharani argues that if England 
is to win the support of 360,000,000 
Indians it must make definite commit- 
ments promising independence and 
that no time is to be lost. The immedi- 
ate test of the avowed aim of the 
democracies to liberate the oppressed 
peoples of the world lies in India, he 
maintains. 

From Gandhi, whom he followed on 
the historic March to the Sea in 1930 
and from Nehru and the other all- 
India leaders, with whom he went to 
prison, Shridharani learned something 
more than the need for India’s in- 
dependence. He: learned the technique 
of non-violent resistance, which has 
been one of India’s great contributions 
to the world. 

Arguing as an avowed pacifist and 
as one who has practiced, with actual 
success, the overcoming of physical 
force by moral and spiritual force, 
Shridharani criticizes the negative ap- 
proach of British and American paci- 
fists. Western pacifists, he contends, 
have emphasized the negative aspect of 
pacifism when they should have been 
presenting non-violent resistance as a 
positive alternative to war. Briefly 
he sketches the technique of non- 
violence—the refusal of all coopera- 
tion, demonstrations, strikes and con- 
tinuous attempts to negotiate with the 
enemy. Such a method, he contends, 
would be far more effective and far 
less costly than the method of war. 

Shridharani would go farther than 
Gandhi and even proposes that a non- 
violent army should meet any mvaders 
at the frontiers, seavorts and air- 
dromes to present a wall of living 
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flesh. From his own experience in 
India he shows how by non-violence 
Gandhi beat back the mighty British 
empire. 

That there is any difference between 
the Indian and Western temperaments 
which makes it impossible to apply 
these methods in the West the author 
denies vigorously. He points out that 
in the past India fought long and 
bloody wars, but that the mass move- 
ment of non-violence has been far more 
effective once it captured public sup- 
port. Pacifism in the West should also 
be a mass movement, he declares. 

“The gravest mistake of the Amer- 
ican pacifist is not realizing that it is 
later than he thinks. Like war with 
violence, war without violence re- 
quires long disciplines, training and 
preparation. American and British 
pacifists started to dig a well when the 
fire was already raging.” 

As for the coming peace Shridharani 
argues against the dangers of Anglo- 
American “police forces.” “Is it to be 
Anglo-Saxons on one side and the rest 
of us on the other? The whole pros- 
pect is filled with the germs of future 
wars.” The peace, he says, must be 
won while the war is being fought. 
“When the iron is hot thé loving-cup 
is fashioned. That mood of responsive- 
ness should be captured and shaped by 
formal pronouncements to inspire a 
war-weary world.” 

The contribution which India may 
make to America and what we may 
learn from her ancient and noble cul- 
ture is so rich and manifold that this 
book should have a wide reading. 
Most of all it is perhaps summed up 
in the person of Gandhi who is a type 
of leader unknown to America in this 
day and who without question is one 
of the half dozen most impressive fig- 
ures in the world. Those who want a 
closer acquaintance with this remark- 
able man and the land which produced 
him and now gives to him unreserved 
affection and adulation will find this 
book absorbing reading. 


R. F. 





The Story of Robert Wilder 


(In Tuts Generation. By Ruth 
Wilder Braisted. Friendship Press. 
$1.25) 


The life and work of Robert Wilder 
is a convincing demonstration of what 
God can do with a life placed at His 
disposal and dominated with the world- 
wide vision of Jesus Christ. Through 
him the Spirit of God accomplished 
an enduring work the influence of 
which touched every land. He made 
helpful contributions to his own and 
to other communions, and to the prin- 
cipal interdenominational movements 
of his day; but his greatest gift was 
that of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment for Foreign Missions. It may be 
questioned whether this movement 
would have ever come into being, still 
more have gone from strength to 
strength (and may not the best days 
lie ahead?) had it not been for his 
initiative and contagious purpose. 

There is nothing more interesting 
and informative in this biographical 
record than how the germinal ideas of 
the Volunteer Movement were fastened 
upon, wrought out and then incarnated 
in the beginning days of Wilder’s 
home life in India, in the spiritual 
experiences at Princeton, and in the 
developments at the first international 
Christian student conference at Mt. 
Hermon, Massachusetts. Here one has 
in mind such vital and dynamic visions, 
purposes and means as (1) the Volun- 
teer Declaration: “It is my purpose, 
God permitting, to become a foreign 
missionary”; (2) the Volunteer Band 
which wove together in holy purpose 
kindred spirits in each of hundreds of 
universities, colleges and seminaries; 
(3) the vision of enlisting the students 
of all nations and races in a great mis- 
sionary crusade; (4) the Watchword 
—‘The Evangelization of the World 
in this Generation”—which has done 
more to challenge the students of the 
world and to. call out their sacrificial 
devotion than any other appeal in 
modern times; and (5) prayer, secret 
and united, which has been both.the 
hiding and the releasing of the super- 
human power of the movement. 

The methods employed by Wilder as 
God’s instrument have been simple and 
effective, and, thank God, are still re- 
producible, timely and imperatively 
needed. Among them stand out the fol- 
lowing: (1) Paying the price of estab- 
lishing and keeping in repair one’s 
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ETERNAL 
LIFE 


A new one-act drama by 
Fred Eastman; timely, real, 
powerful, and deeply re- 
ligious in effect. Especially 
suitable for Lent. Order di- 
rectly from the publisher, 
Samuel French, 25 West 
45th Street, New York 
City, 35c per copy. This 
is the latest in a series of 
religious plays created at 
our Seminary, as part of 
our effort to dramatize re- 
ligion in action. 





The Chicago Theological Seminary 
ALBERT W. PALMER, President 


5757 University Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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friendships. (2) Unhurried, persistent 
and tactful personal dealing with ref- 
erence to the all-important matter of 
life investment. (3) Retreats. Al- 
though Wilder did not use this word, 
he constantly employed the method of 
bringing together groups of from two 
to ten to foster in prayer and medita- 
tion the process which ensures the 
communication of spiritual vision, life 
and impulses. (4) Concentrating on 
difficulties. He regarded them as step- 
ping stones to higher attainment. (5) 
The use of his home. The Wilder 
home, with its ever-open door and its 
joyous and spiritual fellowship, was a 
generating ground of world vision and 
unselfish purpose. 

The cause of the Christian student 
movement of all lands and of the world 
mission of the Christian faith in gen- 
eral is under deep obligation to the 
author of this biography for her dili- 
gence, insight and sympathy in accom- 


plishing this labor of love-—From the 


Foreword by John R. Mott. 


Love AT THE THRESHOLD, Frances 
Bruce Strain. Appleton-Century 


$2.25. 


MopernN Marriace. Paul Popenoe. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 


“A Guide to Love” is the descrip- 
tion Frances Bruce Strain gives her 
book. She states that the discussions 
and questions of young people have 
greatly shaped the contents. Certainly 
it is a book for youth and an unusually 
interesting one at that. It is realistic. 
It deals with the situation as it actu- 
ally is, instead of as some one thinks 
it might be. During the interaction 
between persons which builds every 
human relationship, each participant 
makes dozens, sometimes hundreds, of 
choices. First, he chooses how he will 


react to each other participant. Sec- 
ond, he chooses how much he will be 
influenced or shaped by what each 
other person thinks and feels and 
does. Most of these choices at the 
time of their making are swift and un- 
conscious. Hence, they are bound to 
be foolish or wasteful or destructive 
many times. The only way to better 
this outcome is for each participant to 
lay an adequate foundation well ahead 
of time for his necessarily spontaneous 
choice-making of any one moment. He 
must pre-shape his personal policies. 
He must develop predispositions which 
keep him in line with the values he 
wants most in life. The only thing a 
practical book on human relationships 
can do is to prepare the participants 
for their responses. Mrs. Strain’s 
book does just this to a decidedly 
worthwhile degree. 

Paul Popenoe in this “Handbook 
for Men” presents an interesting se- 
lection of information applicable to 
marriage in times like this. The thesis 
which has shaped the contents is that 
monogamistic marriage is in accord 
with human nature, but other condi- 
tions render it very difficult of 
achievement. He cites three such con- 
ditions: lack of premarital education ; 
lack of adequate guidance in choice of 
mate; lack of understanding of how 
to foster and conserve that love es- 
sential to marriage. Data make the 
book realistic and helpful. 


REGINA Westcott WIEMAN 


a 
Who’s Who 

DoNALD GOLDTHWAITE is Chaplain’s 
assistant, 6lst Infantry Training Bat- 
talian. 

Davip Swift is a former vice. 
president and graduate secretary of 
Dwight Hall, Yale. 

Roy E. Dickerson is Executive 
Secretary of the Cincinnati Social 
Hygiene Society. 

GALE SEAMAN is advisor to Baptist 
students, University of California, Los 
Angeles. 

DouGLAs STEERE is the author of 
Prayer and Worship. 

FeRN BABCOCK is a national student 
secretary serving the Southwestern 
Region. 

ROLAND EL.iotr is Executive Sec- 
retary of the National Council of Stu- 
dent Christian Associations of the Y.M. 
C.A., and Treasurer of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. 

THANK YOU, Daily Northwestern 
for cartoons on pp. 73, 83, 94. 
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